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Istael’S Best Seashore Investment 


- Tour Ad: 


10 REASONS 


GREAT LOCATION halfway between Haifa ATTRACTIVE PRICE per square meter. 


and Tel Aviv, on the Hadera scashore, othe 
ὩΣ LARGE APARTMENTS of either 2,3 or 4 rooms. 

ASEA VIEW trom each apartment, even those Idea! for year-round living or as ἃ vacation home. 
se FOR PURCHASING "== 

: SHOPPING CENTER located in the building 
ABEACH AT YOUR DOORSTEP and it's αἰάρια: 

iful in Israel. 

one of the most sa se Εν 
AN OUTDOOR TERRACE facing the sea W. Θ BEAUTIFUL GARDEN on the grounds. 
A SUCCESSFUL BUILDING PROJECT, : : : canbe = a me 
almost all the apartments of stage | are sold. Isnt lenlag constuction ; 


APARTMENT: 


Mivney Gazit (2000) Ltd. 
Zaberko Ltd. 


* 2 rooms; 77 sq. meters and up 

* 3 rooms: 105 sq. meters and up 
* 4 rooms: about 120 sq. meters 

* Exclusive penthouse apartments 


Head Office: 13 Rambam St., Madera, Tel: 06-333066 


‘ Sales Office On Building Site, Tel: 6-346358, Sun/Tves /Wed/Thurs.: 10:302m. -4:30 p.m, Fr.: 1030 am. - 2-30 αι, Sa. 10-30-a.m. - 4:30 p.m. Closed on Monday. 
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{When to hold and 
{when to fold: from 


:collecting 


By Haim Chertok 


j Among the consicilation of minor 
planets that tilted my path toward 

| Isracl, Robert S. McNamara, 
secrelary of defense under JFK and 
LBJ, glows faintly but distinctly. 

Tt was in March of 1964 that he 
announced that the Defense 
Department was seriously thinking 
about activating reserve units for 
duty in Vietnam. Only two months 
cariler, after two years of service in 
the Far East, I had been discharged 
and assigned to an inactive unit in 
Oakland, California, 

Weighing alternatives, I very 
soon made it over from Berkeley 
to check out a place called the Ah- 
lec-yah Center in San Francisco. 
‘What sort of Zionist was 1 at the 
time? In truth, no sort: aliya 
would take me another 12 years. 
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{ But for me McNamara’s threat 
incarnated Israel as an option. 
| ἥ ᾿ ‘ 


᾿ well-received account of blunder, 

| blindness and delayed repentance, 

| describes the incapacity of the 

! inner ruling circle to admit error, 

| cut losses, and break off 

} America's misconceived 

i adventure. For more than @ 
decade, “crying uncle” at Uncle: 

| Ho was viewed as un-American, 

| unmasculine, immoral, intolerable. 

| [ despised McNamara. 

| Thirty years down the line, his 

“mea culpa” has triggered an 

unexpected retrospective tangent 

of my own. In matters great and 

small, once committed to a course, 

Taften scruple outrageously at the 

prospect of aborting it. 

Some ycars ago I filed a column 
about what seemed discordant 
abusage of “problematic” in place 
of simple old, adjectival ᾿ 
“problem,” a8 in “a problem child,” 
To this day the triumphal march of 
“problematic,” sweeping in its 
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| wake both unregenerate “problem” 
{ and weak-kneed “problematical,” 


ΠΣ ἄρ, | was 
constrained to listen to a certain 


es venting frustration at 
ving to administrate a program 
with the halfhearted support of her 
colleagues. Minutes later she 
grumbled about being pressurized 
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by events beyond her control. 


if 
i Adminisirate? Ministers don’t 


that administrators ceased to 
administer? Pressurized? Had her 
nerves vaporized like helium in a 
canister, her brains melted Jike 
spuds in a steam cooker? Were 
these clumsy Britishisms? 
Without my knowing, had verbal 
pressure taken a powder, 
regularized into oblivion? Will 
future glossaries designate “circa 
1995” for its demise? 


| 


SUDDENLY MY interest, which 
early on had peaked, piqued afresh, 
‘What a freshet of linguistic 
infelichy was my interlocutor! 
Heaven only knew what wanton 
clunker the very next sentence 
might deliver. Notwithstanding that 
my peevishness over problematic 
had scored all the impact of a 
pebble on the moon, an idea was 
Ἵ bom for another word column. 
So that evening I took a new 
bite on my Apple, thereby 
committing myself to the project, 
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and in the ensuing weeks my esr 
cocked 10 wind. The most | 


nd 3 ee | 
Yet although my list slowly grew, | 
it proved recalcitrant straw that | 
tesisted all my efforts to bs 
translated into gold. Why did 1 no 
just drop the project? 

No, like one of McNamara’s 
Taggle-taggle band, ἢ was | 
determined that fruit would grow 
from this compost. Not until Jn 
Retrospect did 1 grasp that I really 
did not want to pose as another 
rate thera guardian at 

ebstergate, a jaundiced janissary 
who commentates, ironizes, 
sarcasmifies, and regi: 
measured alarm over the dismal 
triumphs of “finalize” and “riveted 
to.” Let it go, man! Dump 
orientate and feeling pressurized 
by a false start. 

That night, the deed was donel 
The file was erased, a slate wiped 
clean. I had become Thoreau’s 
“new man.” Item: Di 
myself of an ancient reading habit, 
after 300 pages, I put aside the 
remaining 700 pages of Holroyd's 
Life of Lytton Strachey. Just 
because I started it, did I have to 
finish the damn thing? Of 
not. I knew enough about poor 
Strachey to last several lifetimes, 


COVERED IN McNamara Sauce, 
a new me has been set loose. 
Item: Five years ago 1 happened to 
comment to Ruti, a clerk at the 
post office in Yeroham, about the 
loveliness of a new series of 
stamps that celebrated wildlife in 
the country’s nature reserves. It 
had been 35 years since I 
collected stamps, but taken by thal 
aeries, I spontaneously 
Its first-day covers, 

Following that Initial step, 7 
purchnsed first-day covers of the 
next Issue of stamps. And the 
next, Rutl began putting them 
aside for me. What had begun 85 & 
fluid impulse had hardened Into 3. 
obligation, a “hobby.” After two 
yoars the joy had flown, but the 
dle was cast. Until last week. 

“Ruti, I don’t want any more 
firat-day covers,” I declared. “My 
drawer is stuffed with them. It's 

er.” 

Rut looked confused, then 
disappointed, but still she seemed 
to acquiesce. Yesterday, she 
tempted me anew. Yes, they were 
lovely stamps, and yes, I 
momeatarily wavered until, 
manfully, I regathered my forces. 

“Enough. It's time I quit. No 
more first-day covers.” 

How ruthlessly simple! For want 
of such resolution, did 50,000 
American soldiers, did hundreds 


. of thousands of Vietnamese have 


to lose their lives? 

‘The difficulty, of course, {s that 
it’s always easier to sense when 10 
hold and when to fold in 
Nevertheless, especially in our 
body politic, where so many 
problematic matters aré labeled | 


thinkable” or Ἷ 
perhaps this clear-sighted expedieat ; 


could save us co! 
annoyance, self-reproach, or eves 

grlef in our retrospective years. Ask 
Robert S. McNamara. 
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ILAN LTD. 


You are invited to join the dozens of families that have already bought an enchanting 
cottage at Nofei Aviv - lawyers, doctors, engineers, hi-tech professionals, and others, 
who have forged the character of the neighborhood. They have chosen to live and 
bring up their children in a relaxed, rustic atmosphere, where the quality of life Is high. 


-NOFEI AVIV — 


Givat Sharett-Beit Shemesh 


For many good reasons 


The project, which consists of semi-detached cottages with red tiled roofs and adjacent 
parking, is close to the "B'nel-Beitcha" neighborhood, in anew, rapidly developing area. 


8 Bullt area of 175 88, m., and private gardens 200 sq, m. or more, 
: ΓΚ. Bullt of Jerualem stone. 
«ἢ 45 6q, m, ving room and excellent Interior design. . 
@ Midway between Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv, 
Κι Far from the noise and bustle of the clfles. 
5 Efficient community services and modern shopping centers: 
4 Relaxed atmosphere and high quality of life. 
w  Rollable trustworthy builder. 
5 Financial plan tallored to your Individual possibilities. 


NOFEI AVIV 
. 


MORDECHAI AVIV 


Building Enterprises Ltd 
10 Coresh St. Jerusalem, Tel. 02-231331 
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MEN AT WORK 


iThe man who's been 
teverywhere brings 

a kosher meal 
wherever he goes 


By Allison Kaplan 
mete 


iThere is nothing like the 

fexcitement of planning a trip 
Overseas: poring over maps, 

{figuring oul where to slay in 
London, which museums to see 
first in Florence or where fo go in 
Singapore or Thailand. 

But for religiously observant 
travelers, there are more basic 
concerns that have to be worked 

Jout first. Wilt there be kosher food 
available? If so, who is certifying 
it? Is there a hotel within walking 
distance of a synagogue? And 
how can Shabbat be dealt with in 
a place with elevators and those 
electronic keys used to open the 
tooms? 

These are the anxious questions 
with which people come to Yossi 
Glick. And usually, the friendly 
49-year-old grandfather provides 
fn answer that can relleve them 
and help them focus on 
sightscoing instead of logistics. 

It was 15 years ago thal tour 
operator Natour began (heir 


j “Natour Masoret” division — a [ 
i special wing of the business 
j 


| to the religious public. Glick first 
| stumbled into being a tour guide =| 
+ when someone recommended him | 

1o the founding father of the Ϊ 


i: 
Η 
i former Bnei Akiva youth leader, j 
| 
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teacher in Kfar Habad, Glick had 
a solid track record of working 
with people. But travel 
experience? 

“The closest I golten had been 
going to Ben-Gurion Airport and 
watching the planes take off,” 


| commander in the army, and a 
| says Glick, who heads the 


ue ῃ press 
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One boss-lady 
whose shoes will 
be hard to fill 


By Allison Kaplan 
Sommer 


Well, it is just appalling, A figure 
of vast cultural influence is 
leaving the country, and nary ἃ 
‘ward about it in the prees. 
Definitely journalistic 
irresponsibility at its height. 


πα omission must be corrected. 


So at the risk of self-indulgence, 
let us take this opportunity for the 
Jerusalem Post Magazine staff to 
bewail the departure this week of 
its fearless leader, Faye Biltker. 

Faye has invested her heart, her 
soul, her irrepressible personality 
and all of her tall blondeness into 
her job as editor of these pages for 
the past four years, 

Even as she has changed the 
Magazine, those who worked with 
her have watched her evolve as 


| who have taken it upon themselves 
| to survey her work for errors. 
“Another nail in the coffin of the 

Jewish people,” one angry reader 
wrote in reaction to the time she 
made the historic error of 
accidentally leaving a dairy 
ingredient in a chicken recipe. 
(Does the Jewish Agency know 
about this?) And maybe during her 
lime in the US, she'll be able to 


department today. “My 
preparation for the first trip was 
someone showing me Europe on a 
map, pointing to where the kosher 
reslauranis were, and sending me 
on my way.” 

Thal first taste of travel was 
enough for Glick to catch the bug. 
He continued as a tour guide, 
specializing in “opening” new 
destinations for religious travel. 
During the past decade, he has led 
groups lo Scandinavia, Turkey, 
Thailand, China, Singapore and 
across South America. 

He is currently organizing 
Natour Masoret’s first foray into 
Indonesia. Going into a new 
country is a tricky operation: 
organizing the kosher food, 
making sure that Indonesian 
customs won't give them any 

roblems bringing It in, checking 
[διε hotel they are staying in will 
let them use the kitchen. 

“In places where there is no 


kosher food, we just take our food . 


from Israel, take our utensils from 
Israel and prepare the meals in the 
kitchen like a cook,” he says, 
pointing to pictures of himself in a 
chef's hat, whipping up dinner. 


USUALLY, however bringing 
everything from home is not 
necessary. In Europe; for instance, 
they have made a deal with a 
kosher catering company in 
London, which supplies them with 
as many ready-made kosher meals 
as they want, delivered to any 
European destination they request. 
In other places, they work with 
local kosher restaurants and 
markets that can provide them 
with staples: there {s one in 
Thailand, two in Hong Kong, and 
in ca eye 

In cajoling hotels to cooperate 
with their special needs, μὲ 
interpersonal skills are just as 
important as culinary ones, 
Ironically, he says, in the more 
exotic locations like China it is 
casiest to explain the customs of 
kashrut, 

“T tell them that this is a group 
with a special philosophy of life 
and they will eat only this 
particular food with these 
particular ritual plastic utenslis. 
‘They understand that; they don’t 
ask questions, they accept it. The 
Turks, because they have ἃ 
Middle Eastern attitude, are also 
open and friendly ~ ‘Sure, come 


}| In the kitchen, do whatever you 


want,’ they say. 
“On the other hand, in Europe 


the front desk ahead of time for 
porters to press buttons or open 
electric locks on Shabbat, and 
makes sure that his clients stay on 
low floors. “The biggest problem 
is when floor one is really the 
sixth floor!” 

He sees the restrictions of 
Shabbat as a plus while traveling. 
“For the nonreligious, Shabbat is 
Just another day on a bus, seeing 
the sights through the window. 
The religious, first of all, go to 


"| Synagogue, meet members of the 


local Jewish community. That’s 
an experience in itself, to see their 
Style of prayer, thelr unique 
customs, that sometimes reflect 
hundreds of years of tradition. 

“And they spend the day 
wandering around, on the street, 
seeing the people close up. If they 
were driving around to destinations 
they wouldn't do that." 


SO WHERE does the man who’s 
been everywhere recommend 


going? Glick is a big fan of South 
America 


ore: 


Yossi Glick: Someone who loves going to the s< 
destination for the 100th time. 


impressive sights from a Jewish 
historical point of view, Rome, 

and many of the ancient cities in 
Spain, can’t be matched. “These 
are the places that attracts Jews, 
particularly religious Jews. 

ar not just trips, you really fecl a 
connection to the places.” 

But honestly, doesn’t the most 
fascinating site lose something 
when you are standing there 
explaining its historical 
significance to a group for the 
100th time? 

Glick shakes his head 
emphatically. “If you are someone 
who truly loves to work with 
people, you can get (0 the same 
place for the 100th time and 
explain something for the 100th 
time, you see the interest in their 
eyes and how intently they are 
listening to you, Every time It will) 
give you a good feeling and will 
feel like something worth doing.” 
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Skyline 


Duby Tal and Moni Haramati's collection of 190 eerial 
Photographs over Israel takes tha reader to places that 
were once only accessible lo alr enthuslasis. Tha photo 
angles and use of light show Israel in 8 new perspeciive 
both graphic and artistic in nature. Hardcover 208 pp. 
plus Index. 

JP Price NIS 79.00 
(Overseas Alrmall NIS 120.00) 


Jerusalem of the Heavens 
Moshe Milner and Yehuda Salomon eat oul and discover 
the mast distinctive sites and photographic angles In 
Jerusalem. Every photograph, presented in brilliant color, 
[Β taken from the alr or an elavated vantage point, 
providing an Intimata (ook at the Holy City and Its paople, 
Large format, hardcover, 192 pp. Alfa, 

JP Price NIS 85.00 

{Overseas Airmall NIS 130.00) 


Jerusalem Man and Stone 

Meir Ban-Dov presents a brilliant survey of Jerusalem; 
hts turoulent muiti-miliennia past; ἢ8 archeology and 
architecture; lis contemporary revive! and restoration; 
Its population groups; and the pulse of Inner city tte, 
Highly informaliva text is complemented with over 20 
years of photography. Hardcover, 285 ¢p. 

JP Price NIS 72.00 

(Overseas Alrmall NIS 98.00) 


Off the Beaten Track In Israel 


Ort Devir takes you 10 ἃ special selection of teraai's 
beautiful places: water siies, hills, desert, seashore, 
aycheological finda and more... some eccessible from 
the road, others only by foot ideal for both the armahelr 
traveler or active out and abou! explorers. Maps to 
each site provided and color Idusirations. Hardcover, 
200 pp. 

JP Price NIS 72.00 

(Overseas Alrmall NIS 98.00) 


Map of Israel Posters 


Road Map - Up-io-date, Including all new towns and 
roads 88 well as historical and holy eftes. Reverse side 
Inchdes an Index of cles, towns and places of Intereal. 
PVC laminaied clear fniah. Size 35 x 89 cm. Scate: 
1,400,000, Printed In English. 

JP Price NIS 33.00 

(Overseas Alrmall NIS 38.00) 


Satellite Map ~ The color dala was derived from the 
US LANDSAT-6 salaliite which passed over lareel at 8 
height of 680 miles on January 18, 1987. Black and 
while dala enhancement was provided by the French 
SPOT IMAGE satellite. The final result [5 8 bue-color 
high-resolution Image Οἱ lerael from Mt. Hermon to Ellat 
with surrounding areas. Hanging alze: 47W x 1351. om. 
(19 x 64 in) 


Flora of Israel 


Beautiful Plants of the Bible - From the hyssop 
to the mighty cedar, over 100 kinds of foliage 
meniloned In the Bible, photographed In color and 
desoribed by Or. Denid Oarom. Saftcaver album, 47 pp. 


300 Wild Floware of Israel - More than 140 
Colorful pages of $00 wild flowers, deacribed and 
photographed In thelr native sites, Allhough not close 
fo cataloging the enive range of wild Howers In this 
country, Azaria Alon does provide a wide sampling af 


ISRAEL 


Israel Gardening Encyclopedia 
Walter Frank! combines over 50 years of gardening 
experience In this month-by-month guide. All gardening 
possbililles are discussed as well aa special subjects 
Including roses, herbs, vagelables, balconies and roof 
gardening. Helpful tipa, Illustrations and more, 
Hardcover, 252 pp. 


JP Price NIS 65.00 
{Overaeas Alrmall NIS 79.00) 


A Guide to Hiking In Israel 


The only book In English for devoted hikera In Israel. 
Joel Roskin presents 40 one-day hikes telling you 
Where to go, what lo do, what to look for, how ta do It 
and beet of all how to enjoy i. Illustrated Ihroughout, 
maps Included. A must for every lover of the land. 
Softcover, (fits In a backpack) 200 pp. 

JP Price NIS 35,00 

(Overseas Alrmall NIS 48.00) 


Carta's Official Guide to Israel 


Acomplete A-Z listing and description (including touring 
notes) of avery named site In Israel's jurisdiction. Also 
Includes & major passage {rom the Ok or New 
Testament for each biblical sila eniry. Each entry is grid 
feferanced fo the enclosed concise touring map of 
historical and modem larael. Soficaver, 467 pp. Map 
Beale 1:250,000. In ἃ vinyl pouch. 1983 ed. 

JP Price NIS 59.00 

(Overseas Alrmall NIS 75.00) 


ISRAEL - The New Road Atlas 
87 pages of superb tourist information. Detaliad road 
maps, clly plans, Sinal road mep, avery interchange on 
lereel's motorways - deserves place of honor in evary 
Car traveling In Israel. Published by MAP - Mapping and 
publishing and Min'siry of Defense Publishing Hause. 
JP Price NIS 75.00 

(Overseas Airmall ΝΙΒ 93.00) 


A Day In the Life of Israel 


Tribes of Bedouln wandering the Negev deseni for 
thousands of years; Haseldinn In black garb after 18} 
Century fashion and ultra-modem laboratories of the 
Welzmann Inattute - all recorded In this superb etbum 
by the world'a top photojournalists during ane day - May 
6ih, 1884, 200 color and δὴν photographs. Published by 
Collins, 222 pp. 

JP Price NIS 99.00 

(overseas airmall NIS 169.00) 


Michael's Guide to JERUSALEM 
Provides up-to-date practical information, detated 
Wetorical and cultural background, Eetings of hotele, 
feslaurenis, traneportation etc, Compact, with full color 
maps, plan, photograph and livetrations. Published by 
Inbal Travel, 1995 edition, soficover, 322 pp. 

JP Price NIS 36.00 

(overseas alrmall NIS 54.00) 


Discovering larael 


‘This Is 8 guile to ideas rather than to places, helping 
you fo discover Isyaet through lis traditions, customs 
and concepts. Each entry Is Rke a mosalo plsce, 
contributing to understanding a complex reality - Israel. 
By Dy. Emest Stock. Soficaver, 138 pp. 
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falling out of step 
with the kibbutz 
movements? 


By Sue Fishkoff 
Photos: Jeremy Feldman 


ahal, the Pioneer 
Fighting Youth unit of 
the IDF, made headlines 
three weeks ago, when a 
Knesset subcommittee 
on defense and foreign 
affairs proposed turning 
il from a settlement-ori- 
ented force into just a combat unit. It was- 
n’t the first time someone has proposed 
disbanding Nahal. As far back as 1972, 
top IDF officers told reporters the unit had 
outlived its purpose. 

Cae today Bs the kibbutz movements 
themselves that are proposing sweepi 
changes in the Nahal seeaiay that would 
drop the settlement stage of the unit's mil- 
itary service and replace it with a host of 
social-service activities, 

“When [MK] Haggai Merom says that 
Nahal is not relevant, he’s might,” says 
Yossi Mizrahi, head of youth seitlement for 
the United Kibbutz Movement. “In its pre- 
Sent state, it hasn’t-been answering the real 
needs of the state for more than 10 years, 

“Once, we believed that settlement and 
Security were inextricably linked. Toda 5 
settling the border is perhaps less signif ‘ 
cant from a security standpoint. None of 
these outposts has become a permanent 
civilian seitlement for the past decade. 
These nice, young kids come to Nahal, 
Spend a few months on kibbutz and then 
move on. It’s a waste of energy for the 
youngsters, for the kibbutz movement, and 
for the state, and it costs millions of 
shekels,” 

According to the proposed UKM lan, 
male Nahal soldiers would have the μοι 
after the year of voluntary social work, of 
cither serving 24 months in a Nahal combat 

unit followed by another 12 months of 
social work, or serving’36 months in acom- 
bat unit followed by two months working 
on the group’s host kibbutz, 

“In the past five or six years, our kib- 
buizim have stopped Ttequesting Nahal 
groups,” Mizrahi says. “They have to 
invest a lot of money and energy in each 
group, and very few Nahal soldiers slay on 
the kibbutz afterwards, 

“Very often, the opposite happene, They 
marry our young people and take them off 
‘the kibbutz!* ᾿ 

The Kibbutz Arizi Movement, which 
Sponsors the Hashomer Haiza’ir youth 
movement, also supporis abandoning the 
seltlement stage of Nahal service, and 


' replacing that elght-month perlod wiih 
τ social work in development towns, absorp- 


‘tlon centers and’ the youth movement, or“ 


, Work on an existing border kibbutz. 


8 want [Ὁ see big changes in Nahal,” 
says Martin Beri-Moreh,: head of Artzi’s 
youth movement department: “It has to 


. Snswer the real needs of Israeli society in 


the 1990s." 

But cola dost nat _ to. weaken the . 
connection between Nahal pro Ἵ 
Artal kibbutzlm, ᾿ τα pia Pa : 
riz! still believes, more than the UKM, 
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Members of Garin Psifas are strongly 


that = continues to provide a constant - 
Source of new members for border kib-- 
butzim. Ben-Moreh Says there is no dro 

in the number of Arizi kibbutzim request Ὁ 
ing Nahal groups, because their experi- 
ence with these groups is good, and many 
ex-Nahal soldiers stay on Artz] kibbutzim. 


he conflict is rooted in differing con- 

crptions of Nahal’s primary goal. The 
kibbutz movenients tend ἰο look at how © 
Nabal- groups can best help existing kib- - 


? 


butzim ~ emphasizing the “pioneer” art 
of the unit's name — while the Nahal fink 
aut iol focused on military, or secu- 
xigencies — stressing the “fighting” 

half of the Nahal title, = — 
Nahal was established in 1948, the same 
year as the state, Its mission was to Pro- 
vide a military force for border. settle- 


ments, ensuring security on the country’s ° 


periphery while continuing the kibbutz 


way of life. Nahal soldiers spend more 


than ἃ year ~'the female soldiers, almost 


aE 


UNSETTLED SOLDIERS 


Is the Nahal army unit 


“ads 


motivated by Ideology and went to ‘help bulld a new society.’ 


two years — of their military service work- 
ing on host kibbuizim and/or 
border outposts. To date, more than 160 
civilian settlements, most of them kibbutz- 
im, have been founded by Nahal groups. 
But Nahal recrufiment has been in ἃ 
downward spiral for more than a _— 
The country’s youth movements, the tra 
Honal breeding ground for-Nahal, are less 
active every year. With the kibbulz move- 
ment itself in disarray, fewer τ 
are requesting Naha! groups, according 


is. Until last month’s reestab- 
ἸΚΜΌΟΝ Kibbutz Ravid in Galilee, no 
new kibbutzim had been founded in nearly 
nape young people are still choosing 
ιο join Nahal. After a long, steady drop in 
enrollment, Doron Tondovsky, head of the 
rtment of Youth and Nahal al the 
Defense Ministry, reports that last winter's 
eniering group represented a 25 percent 
inerease over the previous season. ; ᾿ 

“We had 850 boys and girls register [or 
Nahal, making up 20 groups going to 20 
different settlements, plus a unit of kibbutz 
kids heading to Nabil officers’ courses,” 
he says with pride. “It’s the first time our 
pumbers are up in 1S years.” 

Much of that increase is no doubt duc ta 
Nahal’s changing recruitment strategies. 
More than two years ago, Nahal organizers 
began building sctilement groups of clly 
youngsters who did nut grow up together 
in a youth movement. Today, he says, 
about half of all Nahal groups are “mixed” 
this way. : 

In addition, for more than six years, 

people have been allowed to join 
Nahal as individuals, not attached to a set- 
ilement group. These soldiers follow a dif- 
ferent military service route than Nahal 
group members, which does not include 


- time on kibbutzim. Tondovsky estimates 


that this new kind of Nahal member repre- 
sents one-third of today’s Nahal force. 

Recruiiment changes made by 
Tondovsky's office have brought more 
young soldiers to Nahal. Bul the changes 
have sparked controversy with the kibbutz 
movements, who say the quality of Nahal 
soldiers has suffered. In the last two to 
thtes years, there have been well-publi- 
ced cases of drug use and thefi among 
members of Nahal groups; some of the 
cases have ended up in court. 

In turn, the kibbutz movements are 
Proposing their own revisions of the Nahal 
program, which are not favored by the 
Nahal leadership. 

Last month, a UKM committee siudying 
the problem released ils proposal for 
changes in Nahal. The most sweeping sug- 
gested change is dropping the settlement 
phase of Nahal service enlirely. Instead of 
finishing basic training and going off for 
elght months to settle a new border out- 
Post, the UKM plan proposes that each 
group give a year of voluntary service 

the army, in cither education or 
youth movement work, followed by a reg- 
ular, uninterrupted tour of militury duty. 

According to Nahal records, as of 
January 1995, 18 percent of Nahal gradu- 
ates remained on their hos! kibbutzim after 
their military service, The kibbutz move- 
ments have different numbers. The UKM’s 
Mizrahi says tho numbor of Nahal pradu- 
ates staying on kibbutz is “close to zero.” 
Ben-Moreh, on the other hand, says that 

” ig se soldiers stay on ἈΠΕ 

im. He says that 25 young people 

ftom his kibbutz’s last group ie silt living 
there, more than half the total. 

Virtually all the Nahal groups on Artzi 

mM come from its youth movement, 

omer Halza’tr. “It’s a conscious deci- 

aualiy porches explains. “We ira 

People, who really want to iry this 
Way of life.” ᾿ ὼ 

e’re trying to make Nahal more 

δ, More responsive to what people 

S20, not water it down,” says Ben-Moreh. 

ὦ of (the Knesset subcommittee] 

‘ying Nahal is finished, they should find 

‘Way to reinvest it with meaning and new 

challenges," ; 


[ithe κίοδυις movements think thal 
ὄ hal’s goal should no longer be settle- 
Sat, “then they’re completely mistaken,” 

Tondoveky, 
eight-month border-outpost period 
san Sesential part of the ‘etiieal security 
» Until the government decides other- 

δ, he says, 


‘or. fee fd Defense Ministry, it's 
te stren; 
with young gthen border settlements 


oe Path ‘of fp People who will cbntinue the 


the first kibbutz seitlers and 


strengthen the presence of the people of 
Israel on the territory of the State of 
Israel,” he says. 

And it’s precisely this period in their 
miliary service -- the excitement and chal- 
lenge of building a new communal settle- 
ment — that attracts many young people, 
both city kids and youth-movement veter- 
ans, to Nahal. 

Eli Carmeli, 18, from Hadera, is a mem- 
ber of Garin Shoban, 48 pre-army kids 
from greater Tel Aviv urea towns Orga- 
nized into a “city” settlement group last 
November by the Nahal's education 
depariment. The group goes to Kibbuiz 
Tzova, in the Jerusalem hills, in 
September, and its first members begin 
basic training next January. 

Carmeli, an articulate young man, SBYS 
that at first he thought he'd volunteer to be 
part of the 20 percent of his group sent to 
the Nahal commanders’ course, 

“Then | found out I'd have to give up the 
border-setilement period, and I decided not 
to go to the course,” he says. “One of the 
most important things for me is [this peri- 
od]. One of the main values of Nahal, the 
way I sce it, is to settle these places on the 
border. That's why J joined.” 
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“We're city kids, and it’s a tremendous 
experience to come and settle a new kib- 
butz,” chimes in Meital Elies, a fellow 
group member from Petah Tikva. “We'll 
have commanders there watching us, bul 
from the side. i'll really be us running our 
own show.” 

“Altera ycar of being apart from the rest 
of the group [during the men's first stage 
of military duty], we're all looking for- 
ward fo that period of being together 
again,” adds Anat Shitreet, also of Petuh 
Tikva. “The horder settlement period is 
whut altracted me to Nahal.” 

Some of the men in the group, whose 
low medical profiles preclude their joining 
a combat unit, view Nahal as a way of 
allowing them still to serve in positions 
they consider prestigious. 

“T have a low profile, and if [ went to the 
army the regular way, I'd probably spend 
three years as a clerk," says Oren 
Binyamin from Petah Tikva. “I'm looking 
for something more interesting than just 
sitting in an office.” 


Ti have been a tot of complaints 
from within the kibbutz movement 
about these new, “city” selilement groups. 


i d atipport 


"Salam suggests that. the Nabal-route:ma 


“today’s youth, “Kibbutz life, dem 
ou, but int today’s Worl 
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Because they are not made up of youth 
movement kids, critics say, they don't 
share the same collective values as tradi- 
tional groups, and are more likely to cause 
trouble and drop out of Nahal. 

In one sense, the crilicism is justified. 
The young members of Garin Shohan 
mention “doing the army together” as their 
primary goal, more offen than “building 
kibbutz” or “living communal values.” 

In fact, according to Nuhal staffers, 
youth-movement groups are just as likely 
to break up as groups from the city. And 
the members of Shohan insist that because 
they chase to come together, their commit- 
ment lo each other is that nuch stronger. 

“In the beginning, we didn’t come 
together because of a specific shared idcol- 
ogy, like a youlh movement group,” says 
Ori Gal of Kfar Sava. “But slowly, over 
time, shared values emerged: friendship, 
caring, working together. Eah lime we 
spent a weekend on our target kibbutz, we 
got closer.” 

Even calling them “city settlement 
groups” is a misnomer. Tondovsky says 
that 80 percent of the youngsters in these 
groups spent years in a youth movement 
before leaving in their high-school years. 


act, 


In a city. ‘in terme of [008 for girle, Nahal Is not as interesting.’ 
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Garin Shohan (its that profile: five of seven 
members interviewed were in youth move- 
ments as children, Purental influence is also 
germane. Six aut of the seven had parents 
who were youth-movement graduates, and 
four had parents who were in Nahal. 

Still, city groups have ἃ bad name on 
kibbutz. Some kibbutzim have had such 
unpleasant experiences with recent non- 
movement Nahal groups that they have 
tefused to take any more. 

Amos Gitor, a member of the Nahal 
group that founded Kibbutz Ein Gedi in 
1956, says thal the kibhutz's experience 
with ils last group several months ago was 
“not successful.” Although 35 percent of 
Ein Gedi’s 250) members are Nahal gradu- 
ates, he doubts the kibbutz will take anoth- 
er group, 

“There is a different kind of person in 
Nuhal today,” he says. “It's not like it used 
to be, people who wanted to build same- 
thing and live a shared life, people with 
idealism and values. [ don't know whether 
we'll take any more Nahal groups, but I 
can tell you that after this experience, we 
won't be enthusiastic about it.” 

It’s difficult for kibbutz members, many 
of whom are themselves former Nahal sol- 
diers, to criticize Nahal too severely, and 
they tend to talk about “lack of motiva- 
tion” or “unsuccessful absorption” rather 
than say the units are filled with “good-for- 
nothings.” 

Kibbutz Dafna, on the other hand, was 
quite pleased with the non-movement 


Nahal group it hosted from last August, 


through this March. The 34 members of 
Garin Har Elzel were recruited through 
Society for the Protection of Nature in 
Israel clubs, and were specifically chosen 
for their desire to live on kibbutz. 

“They worked hard and gave the kibbutz 
a lot in terms of culture and education,” 
says kibbutz secretary Lilit Harel. “They 
ran classes and helped our kids with their 
work afler school, We certainly hope 
they'll keep up their connection with us 
during the army and return later to Dafna.” 


Ko Nirim, one of 11 kibbutzim 
near the Gaza Strip founded on the 
eve of Yom Kippur 1946, has many Nahal 
graduates among its 200 members. Large 
Nahal groups came to the kibbutz in 1956, 
"65, °74 and ‘80, continually infusing the 
kibbutz with new blood. 

Today, a small cily group in the middle 
of its military service lives on the kibbutz, 
as well as the 37 Hashomer Hatza'ir kids 
of Garin Psifas, who have spent the last 
year on Nirim before their basic training 
begins at the end of this month. 


In line with current Hashomer Hatza’ir. 


thinking, most of this group spent the year 
doing volunteer social workin development 
towns, poor neighborhoods and caravan 
sites, returning to Nirim only on weekends. 

“We put off our military service for a 
year to do this work, because we think it’s 
important,” explains Ze'ev Golan, 19, of 
Kiryat Haim. “We're not ashamed to say 


we want to be involved in social change, 
even if that’s not a very popular attitude 
today. We want to contribute, especially to 
the next generation. Whatever is important 
at the time — immigrant absorption, educa- 
tion work in poor neighborhoods — that’s 
where we want to serve, in addition to our 
military service.” 

Sandra Zisser, from Kiryat Ata, spent the 
past year as a Hashomer Hatza’ir coun- 
selor in Jerusalem. “For me, Nahal is a bet- 


‘We want to see big 
changes in Nahal. 
It has to answer 
the real needs of 


Israeli society in 
the 1990s.’ 


-- Martin Ben-Moreh, 
Kibbutz Artzi Movement 


ier, more fulfilling way to do the army,” 
she says. “The year of voluntary service is 
an indispensable part of it. It’s very impor- 
tant for me to continue passing on my val- 
ues to youngsters through education.” 

The members of Garin Psifas are strong- 


ly motivated by ideology. Their speech js 
peppered with Hashomer Hatza’i bun 
words such as “our mission,” “the group." 
“settling the land” and “shared values” 

They view their Nahal duty in natig 
historic terms, speaking about how they 
want to “help build a new society” and 
“settle the country’s periphery,” much 
more than how Nahal might help them 
grow as individuals. All of them see Nahal 
as the logical extension of their 
movement experience. In this, they differ 
from their peers in Garin Shohan. 

“In the movement, we Icared about the 
values of equality, collectivity, the com. 
munal life, but we just spoke about i,” 
says Alon Bader, 19, also of Kiryat Haim, 
“Now, in order to find out whether these 
are the values we want in our own li 
we go to Nuhal. Nahal isn’t the end of the 
path; it’s the key to our future.” 

“We chose Nahal because we want tp 
act, not just take from society,” says 
Golan. “We are ideological and not afraid 
to say so. Nahal is for young people who 
want to confront life, and not just take it as 
it comes. It’s a national mission, which 
gives young people a way to contribute fo 
society in a way they feel is meaningful, 
like through kibbutz.” 

The women in Garin Psifas admit that 
Nahal gives them fewer job opportunities 
than the regular army. What's more impor- 
tant for them, they say, is the experience of 
doing the army together with their friends. 

“We were together for many years in the 
movement, and I want to continue with the 
group,” says Tali Rusak, 19, She is one of 
the group members who worked on the 
kibbutz this past year instead of in a city ot 
caravan site. “In terms of jobs for girls, 
Nahal is not as interesting.” 

The members agree that the most impor- 
fant part of their Nahal service will be the 
period they spend settling a new border 
outpost, because that’s where they will 
begin to decide whether kibbutz life is for 
them. 

They also agree, however, thal 
would prefer to replace that ne 
period of military settlement with a year of 
civilian settlement. Some Hashomer 
Haiza’ir groups have gone this route in 
recent years, and it scems to give them ἃ 
More realistic picture of the communal 
life-style. 

Dafna Daoud, 23, finished her Nahal set- 
vice two years ago, and stayed on Niro 
with six other members of her group. 
Instead of spending elght months at a mil- 
itary outpost on the border, they spent that 
time living as an independent 
uni on a new civilian settlement, which 
they hoped would eventually turn into ἃ 
kibbutz. During that period, they were nol 
under the aegis of the IDF; they were 
expected lo pay their own way 
working. Daoud thinks this system isa bel- 
ter way for Nahal to go. 

“F think settling border outposts should 
be abolished,” she says. “When you have 
officers above you telling you what to do, 
you're not building anything Independent 
ly. What we did was closest to kibbutz life. 
Tf we didn’t work, we didn’t have monty 
for food. We had to ee oe bebe bt 
88 a group. It was an excelle: riENC. 

As graduates of the ogee ee 
youth group, these young peo; Ἃ 
Naha! as a way to check out kibbutz life 
without committing to it 


says Bader. 
tz, the Nirim member ace 
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ing, then in a more forma] way in the 
μὴ over ἃ year B20, she turned to 
Dreyfus for personal training. 

“fg been working out by myself for 
meny, many years, and 1 got to a point 
where I coutdn’t push myself,” she says. 

Gila Birenbaum, a 33-year-old aerobics 
instructor in Herzliya Pituah, is another 
Dreyfus client who was already in good 
shape when she came to him. “Having a 
trainer keeps you to a rhythm in the 
weight room. You need the pace, and he 
helps you fo change your workout every 
day. Lf you come alone, you tend to do the 
same things every timc and allow yourself 
long breaks between working out on 
different pieces of equipment. And you 
can lose your motivation.” 

Strength training, she says, “isn’t fun for 
me like aerobics. It's very, very hard work, 
but the results arc worth it.” 

Dreyfus points to Bernard and 
Birenbaum as typicul of many of his 
cients “who train by themselves, get to a 
certain level, then fose the motivation. 
‘That’s why they need me to drive them.” 

Recently, Bernard has turned her 
workouts into a mother-daughter affair. 
Her daughter Keren, 21, an art history 
student, has been joining her for the past 
three months with Dreyfus. Unlike her 
stoical mother, Keren grumbles, the strain 
of the heavy lifting shows on her fuce. 
Dreyfus, she says, “is really tough. You 
can’t chent.” 

But she is sold on the workouts. When 
her mother travels abrond for business, she 
shows up for her sessions alone. “You get 
addicted to it," she confesses, There is 
another reason why she has decided to 
continue in her mother's footsteps. “Look 
what she looks like!" she says, pointing to 
her mom's torso. 

Although her mother admits that looking 
good is a big part of whut drives her, she 
says that the health benefits and the 
psychological satisfaction are the real 
motivating factors: “After I work oul, I 
feel good, as if I have overcome my inner 
laziness. I think all of us want lo try to 


Supervises the weight room, trains the staff 
and works with clients as a Personal 
trainer. The advantage of being a 
freelancer rather than a gym owner, he 
says, is that he can spend less time in an 
office and more in the gym developing his 
training methods. 


year, he says proudly, she has dropped 15 
kilograms and reduced her number of daily 
insulin injections by a third. 

“Tell them, talk about it,” he urges the 
smiling woman in a baggy T-shirt and 
matching tights. She agrees, on the 
condition that her name not be used. 

_ “Doing this not only gives me life, but 
improves my quality of life,” she says. 
Glancing at Dreyfus she adds: “even 


A year later, he is anything but chubby, 
with a tight waist and lightly sculptured 
biceps. He didn’t like working out in the 
beginning, but he got addicted to the sense 
of accomplishment, and his improving 
performance in sports. “When I started, it 
was too difficult for me to min a kilometer. 
Now I can run 10 to 15 kilometers without 
a problem.” 

His trainer, Vladislav Zilberman, has 
several teenage clients, and a few who are 
even younger, “It is hard to motivate kids. 
Unlike older people, they don’t understand 
what it is all about. Usually, they are not 
coming of their awn volition, it's their 
parents who are sending them. The parents 
feel badly if their kids are fat or out of 
shape. They feel that if they don’t address 
the problem now, it will only get worse 
later.” 

Kids like Nir, he says, are the exception 
to the rule; most youngsters quickly grow 
tired of working out, particularly if they 
start too young. “An 11 or 12-year-old 
really only understands that it's hard to do 
and tough and it huris. They don’t really 
understand why they should do it or any 
benefit it is giving them.” 

Zilberman, 25, immigrated from 
Kishinev in Moldova five years ago, with 
two ycars of university studies in physical 
education under his belt. Afier serving in 
the IDF, he returned to the Wingate 
Institute to resume his studies. He would 
like to go on for a master's degree in sports 
medicine. 

He has been working at the gym for six 
months, and says that personal training is 
by far the most satisfying aspect of the job. 
“You get to really follow someone and see 
the resulls, Most of the time, I’m here, 
instructing various people how to use the 
equipment, bul there’s no follow-through. 
1 like to see the changes and watch the 
progress with the clients.” 

Although people have more access to 
sophisticated weight-lifting equipment in 
this country, Zilberman says that 
“awareness of personal fitness back in 
“Moldova “was much more developed than 


ΘΟ" A glass of carrot juice in the club's 
cafe, Dreyfus, tall and lanky, with 


Hfat Shahar: ‘I see more and more women coming In.’ 


Regina Bernard gets pointers from her personal trainer, Nimrod Dreyfus. + mak the beat ont of what we are.” over here. People cared more about slaying 


εις tree 


Viadisiav Zilberma 
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Personal trainers are demanding, but 
they are a surefire way 


to become fit. 


By Allison Kaplan Sommer 


Photos: Gil Hadani 


our more,” orders 
Nimrod Dreyfus tu 
ἃ panting Regina 
ς Bernard, who is 
‘i standing upright 
: with one leg 
streiched across ἃ 
ὡς weight 


: ᾿ machine. 
Obediently the woman in a pink todlaed 
presses her leg down over the Aurquuise 
: padding of the equipment. 

‘OK, time to move on." Dreyfus guides 
her to the next piece of equipment in the 
. busy gym in the: Ramat Aviv Gimel 

Country Club. MTV music booms in the 

: background from the overhead TV screen, 
Anyone claiming that Tel Aviv culture is 
evolving into that of a Middle Eastern Los 
Angeles or Miami need only hang out a 
while in this room to Prove the pnint 
Young muscular men in tank tops and 
|", anned gorgeous women in spandex strut 
preen and Sweat while they work aut. Next 

to them, their older counterparts diligently 
fight to slow the crawl of middle-age 
Spread Or to regain their figures after 


giving birth, . 


τ΄. They all have one ihing in corimon: 
_ Ge paying hundreds of shekels po sive 


aman Privilege’ of pounding :the 


: Is. pacing the StairMasters. 
εἶ pumping ‘an assortment of weights in this 


- Major inipravements. At 


ulira-modem faeiliny, Seme can manage 
only a few visits a week, others are there - 
for several hours every day. ᾿ 
Bernard ἐν a member of a small bot 
growing subgroup for whom just showing . 
up at the gym isn’t enough. Three tines 8 
week, she receives a supervised 
under the critical eye and iron fist of 8 
faskmuster like Dreytus, whose job is 0 
chart her progress and push her into the 
best shape possible. ᾿ we ae 
By making an appointment 6 
Personal ‘riley ~ and laying «της extra 
ΝΙΝ 60 per session - Dreyfus con 
People like Bernard get an ext 
loward ughieving their fitness 807" 
“People have all kinds of demands in their 
life: time for their sponse. their kids, the 
work,” he says. “Pin there tu make sure 
they don't miss a workout. | represent 
commitment. {1 you don't make Ut 
commitment, you gun't achieve gr ; 
Like muny of Dreyfus’s clients, Be ee 
Is not doing this because she needs any” 
j 45, she hes ἃ 
slender and muscled physique of Lily ᾿ 
wumun of any age would ors 
Keeping it that way has been importsn ον ἢ 
her all of her adult life. Wheres ΑΙ 
friends work out when {πὸ 
overweight, Bernard has been act! 
she was 21, first through lenms 


ve since * 


To: a concept thal Droyfus has spent 
his career promoting and selling to the 
Istacli public. 

Dreyfus grew up on Kibbutz Givat 
Haim, and first made a name for himself os 
8 water-polo player, spending 11 years on 
the national team. Al 23, he switched 
Sports, and began playtng professional 
soccer for Hapoel Tel Aviv. He interrupted 
hls local sports career to take advantage of 
§ soccer scholnrship at New York's 
Adelphi University, It was there that he 
Studied physical aducation and watched 
the workout craze begin to spread across 
the US, He knew then that he wanted to 
bring health clubs here. 

Back here in 1979, he returned to 
Competitive soccer, and simultaneously 

ed whal he called “the country’s first 

‘class health club” at the Tel Aviv 
A ts 

l, he says, people didn't know 

exactly what to do ‘wlth the 10 shiny new 

ulilus machines he brought. “It took a 

for people to actually use them,” he 

Says. “But after seven years, there were 
Members.” 

After those seven years, he made a giant 

‘oward what had been his dream: he 

Tented a -huge amount of space in the 

Aviv's Be ba τὶ Le building on Tel 

Yehu 
ovn faclity 8. Street and opened his 


But, like many small business dreams, it 
ao His gym was popular — it had 
Popo 1,000 members — but it could 
ἀῶ τα ils overheads. Dreyfus sank too 
ate, ne? Into the venture, and it went 
best. τὸ fears ago in one of Tel Ανίν᾽ 5 

Se liclzed business failures. 

ce thet painful setback, Dreyfus has 
beln τοῦ his options. In addition to 
Ging ees director at the Ramat Aviv 
Tne tellity, he is responsible for 
a the gym at Tel Aviv's Holiday Inn 
mee: Plaza. At both places be 


close-cropped, slightly graying hair, 
reviews the qualities he feels are necessary 
in a good personal trainer. In addition to 
medical and physiological knowledge, 
patience, communication skills and a real 
enthusiasm for helping people get in shapo 
are required. 

“[ train them in their approach to life,” he 
says. “In addition to working out, there isa 
lot of talking, We talk about taking 
responsibility and checkups, and the 
meaning of weight training in terms of 
achicving a better quality of life. 

An authoritarian streak helps too. “My 


ae whe take careers 
wee ol ; “in my opi 
todo. When te When you mori out, on, th aes 
eee only your whole life raighpapor 
Pe ca a changes, Dew ad 


he can assess ἃ 
level of desire 
and commitment 
in a new client 


it’s not just 
your body.’ 


though sometimes I pet to the point where 
1 really curse him for being £0 hard on 
me,” . ; 

Often, she says, {t is hard to believe that 
she is really the one lifting weights. “I’m 
47 years οἷά! Bul the way I work, you'd 
think J was tralning for the Olympics.” 


Sar one group that is under- 
trained, in Dreyfus’s opinion, is local 
athletes. Surprisingly few Israeli athictes 
have personal trainers, he says, though 
many of them frequent the gym and would 
be likely to improve their performances 


sist that they 
know better. [ 
don’t know of 


from one session. athlete here 
“I can tell im- aa personal 
mediately if you - inte: mises 
rang, bess — Marian Sherron ia τα 
tan te first hands most of 
lesson if some- ; ia rseep dor be 
one will stay with me.” trainer to the band of 20-something staff 


How? “People who talk too much to me 
in the first lesson won’t make it. People 
who tell me, ‘I don’t need this’ or ‘let’s do 
this,” Others Just quietly do what they. have 
to do and you can feel that they will stick 


with it.” 


There is no typical client profile. Their 
ages, and fitness levels, vary. One client in 
her 40s came to him after developing 
diabetes. She had never exercised or 
played sports before in her life. After a 


who supervise the gym. 


A nurober of the clients are even younger 
than their train-ers, In some Tel Ανίν᾽ 


social circles, parents think it is never too 
early for their offspring to get in shape. 

Dark-eyed Nir Dash, 16, is sweaty and 
exhausted after his workout. Getting a per- 
sonal trainer wasn’t his idea, he says: it 
was his father’s. “I was fal,” he says 
bluntly. “it didn't really bother me, but my 
being fat bothered my father-a lot.” 


growil 


one really top: 


in shape.” But, he says, “it is definitely 
here” —a good thing for his future - 
in the field, 

Ifat Shahar, 21, another trainer, notices 
growing awareness particularly among 
Ssraeli women. During the four months she 
has worked at the gym, “I see more and 
more women coming in.” Shahar’a 
experience comes from the army, where 
she got officer candidates into shape at the 
‘Wingate Institute. 

“Sports is my first love,” sho says, “I've 
adored sports since I was seven years old, 
[when] I played softball and handball. 
Sitce girls rarely played these games, I 
played only with the boys.” 

She will be formalizing hor studies in 
September at the Kibbutz Seminar training 
course, In the long term, her professtonal 
ambition is to manage her own gym. “I 
like explaining what is good for people, 
giving them knowledge and seoing that 
this eventually brings them happiness.” . 

Tt has taken many years for local women 
to venture into gyms and weight rooms 
which, for'so many yoars, were strictly 
testosterone territory. Looking good has 
always been important to them, but most 
got that way solely through dieting, Most 
women are getting to the gym, Shahar 


‘says, by way of aerobics classes, which are 


not always the best form of exercise. 
“Healthwise, acrobics is not so good for 
you, All of that jumping can create a lotof | 
damage to your joints and bones. 1 don’t 
do jt and don’t really recommend it to 
people. You can get just as good an 
aerobic .workout through bicycles and 
walking. And strength training makes it 
even more effective.” . 


τι Olympia gym in Jerusalem, by 
contrast, is still a relatively male 
domain, according to its owner and 
resident trainer Allon Kirschner. Out of ita 
240 members, he says, only 15 are women. © 

A champion power lifter, 41-year-old 
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Kirschner opened Olympia in 1988, after 
moving here from Memphis, Tennessee. 
Unlike the saunas, jacuzzis and acrobic 
classes in Ramat Aviv, his gym has “no 
frills." He deals with the seven clients he 
personally trains — including a young 
woman, a middle-aged taxi driver and a 
77-year-old man — in a similar fashion. “I 
really push them. It’s not unlike basic 
training.” 

The demand for personal trainers is 
Jower in the capital than it is in and around 
the grealer Tel Aviv area, Kirschner 
observes. 

Why? Perhaps it has something to do 
with the proximity of the beach and the 
smaller Orthodox population. Either way, 
the average Tel Avivian is probably more 
vain and body-conscious than his 
Jerusalem counterpart, and hence more 
likely to work out. 

Kirschner has another answer. 

“1 think it’s more because Jerusalemites 
are kind of tighter with their money,” he 
says. “People have less money, J think than 
in places like Tel Aviv, Herzliya and 
Re’anana. Jerusalem people are just as 
vain — they're just cheap.” 

Some of them aren’t. Since February, 
Marian Sherron, 27, has gone to Olympia 
to work out with Kirschner four times a 
week at a cost of NIS 50 per hour plus the 
gym membership. 

“I think Allon is ἃ great personal trainer 
because he has a whole concept of how the 
body works, and a greal deal of knowledge 
and experience he will share with you. 
You can’t get the information you want 
from a book. Books address the average 
physique, and no one is average. The only 
way I can get the results 1 want is with a 
personal trainer. It maximizes my time in 
the gym. 

“Part of it is the positive feedback. He 
gives you the extra edge when he pushes 
you properly. Everyone is gung ho when 
they start an exercise program. It’s hard to 
keep that going without help.” 

She admits that there is fess societal 
pressure to be shapely in Jerusalem ~ 
where wearing a long skirt gencrally 
means that you are traditional, not that you 
are hiding your cellulite — than there was in 
her hometown of New York Cily. 

“Ironically, 1 got most serious about 
gelting in shape after 1 moved to 
Jerusalem. 1 didn’t do it to keep up with 
anyone around me. It was interesting when 
Twas in yeshiva in Har Nof. I was the only 
one up in the morning exercising, walking 


_ JONIOR JODAICA 


around with my Walkman, 

“Of course I want to look good, but 
looking good is the least of all reasons 
why 1 do it,” sho says. “When you work 
oul, your whole life changes, It’s not just 
your body. It’s like a domino effect: it 
helps me physiologically, and then 
psychologically.” 

Kirschner has even convinced some 


yeshiva heads that a healthy -- and holy — 
mind operates best in a healthy bady. He 
has a significant clientele of .yeshiva 
students, many of them modern Orthodox 
young men from overseas, The heads of 
the yoshivol argued at first that their 
students should spend every possible 
moment at study, but were convinced by 
Kirschner that a workout might be a good 


‘My satisfaction comes 
when people do exactly 
what 116} them to do. 


When I tell someone to do 
15 lifts and she only does 
12, that pisses me off.’ 

- Nimrod Dreyfus 


idea. To satisfy the yeshivot he made the 
gym male-only from 1:30 to 3:30 p.m. 
The rest of the time, he says, “I hope I 
provide a healthy atmosphere for Jewish 
boys and girls fo meet each other. I’ve 
made a couple of matches here already.” 
Dreyfus’s gym is one of many in Tel 
Aviv that offers personal training scrvices. 
And in Jerusalem, Kirschner faces 
competition from, for example, the plush 
gym in the Hyatt Regency Hotel, where a 
personal training session costs a whopping 
NES 90 an hour. Dreyfus may soon be 
available to Jerusalemites as well: he is 
now negotiating to supervise the gym al 
the capital’s Holiday Inn Crowne Plaza. 
Dreyfus Is also getting into the business 
that he sees as thc wave of the fitness 
future as Israclis enjoy more leisure time 
and larger homes: exercise equipment for 
the home. Dreyfus is a consultant to 
businesses importing home exercise 
equipment, and has mads special “house 
calls” to some of their customers. 
‘Tonight I'm going to Rishon Lezion; a 
family bought ἃ mini-gym, and I’m going 
to instruct them on how to use it,” he says. 
"In the next three years, more and mote 
people are going to be setting up 
equipment In their houses.” 
Dreyfus employs two young women to 
offer people regular training sessions in the 


‘ comfort of their own homes. He passes on 


most of these opportunilies, preferring to 
meet his clients in the gym, because he 
doesn’t like spending too much time on the 
road, away from his family. He has two 
children, aged six and threc, His 31-year- 
old wife is, as one might expect, in great 
shape. ow she gets that way, though, 
might surprise some of those who pay for 
8 personal trainer. 

‘She works ont on her own. She doesn’t 
need my help.” Dreyfus shakes his head. 
“That just kills me.” a 
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THE JEWS IN THE 


rly two millennia of 
wish presence in India 

esummed up in a colorful new 

el Museum exhibition. 

ar of the show is an exotic carved 
dpainted 16th century synagogue 
cued from Cochin. 


Meir Ronnen 


nthe 1950s and 1960s I had the exactly as they had been before. The 
pleasure of publishing in Tie carved and painted wooden ceiling and 
Jerusalem Post a number of arti- panels are in the best traditions of South 
cks by visitors to Cochin on the = Indian carving prevalent in the many 
‘Malabar coast of west India, churches, mosques and temples of Kerala. 
accompanied by photographs of The lotus, animals, birds, even cobras are 
the extraordinary Kaduvumbagam — present but a few details have a distinct 
synagogue. The last thing 1 ever European flavor. 
hued was to see (hal synagogue, or whi The ark, built later, would not have 
ΜΙΝ of il, installed in the Israc] looked out of place in an Italian baroque 
Hem synagogue. 
Hea these articles which, decades Inter, In Kerala, Hindu temples and syna- 
suciate curator of Judaica Orpa Slup: gogues sometimes slood together on the 
zach for the lost synngogue. Its ark sume plot. 
ten removed and brought to Israel All the cultural makeup of the three main 
with nearly all the Jews of Cochin Jewish communities in India - the 
pa fous decades ago, and installed in u Baghdudis, Bene Israel and Cochinese -- is a 
rei setlement of Jews from India and — mixture of various Jewish and other tradi- 
Fay at Nehalim, where it remains in tions, What's remarkable about this dis- 
eee parute, eclectic cthnographic display is that 
ft, it seemed to Slapak that the syn- nearly all the Judaica in it looks so familiar. 
ἐν bad vanished. Iis lavish decora- An unusual feature of this synagogue wus 
painted over, it had been tured into — the balcony, thought to derive from raised 
factory, platforms in early synagogues in southem 
Ten five years ngo the Israel Museum — France and in Italy. In Cochin it was used as 
éd that the interior of the syna- an alternutive bina on the Sabbath and fes- 
been acquired by a German tivals. Behind it, concealed by lattice work, 
es dealer who wanted to sell it, was the women's gallery. The columns 
tu etensive paper on the synagogue — were once partly clud in silver, looted after 
in the Imtest dsrae? Museum — the synagogue became a factory. 
i chief curator of Judaicn Iris ee 
ibes how funds for the pur- n India nearly a billion people living in 
= Were: provided by Fred und Della I: states speak a variety of languages 
Ptsof London and a five-year conser- and belong to many religions and castes. 
tpoject undertaken. The elaborately Despite more recent Hindu/Moslen/Sikh 
ig, balcony and shutters of the frictions, an atmosphere of pluralism once 
impeccably dehumidified and prevailed, at least as long as the British 


Above) ot 

ecorated doors from the : ‘ 
Cochin synagogue, on view +i 
at the Israel Museum. : 


{ἢ 
indian Jewish women attend 
a baby naming for a girl. 


Facing page) ως 
he Interior of the ‘ Ef 
Kadavumbagam synagogue 
has been installed at the 


3 museum. 
by the Museum's Dudu Shenhav remained. Jews never had trouble obsery- 5 
mit Bgeleizgn 80 as nottolook like ing their own religious customs (except (PHOTOS COURTESY 
na ew been installed al the muse- when they were once harassed by the OF THE ISRAEL MUSEUM) 
ining the two other abandoned and — Portuguese Inquisition). 


fescued synagogues, one With few exceptions the Jews of India 
Hee Ober ἃ painted barrel vault dressed fike the Indians around them or, 
Coeartesitly ‘with | later on, like the British. ᾿ 
δ with the opening of the Τῆι oldest and smallest Jewish commu- 
after more than a decade of nity in India was that of the Jews of 
the. three main centers of Cochin, who for possibly two millennia 
in the Indian subcontinent, lived in the fertile Malabar coastal strip in 
Iso mounted a fascinaling southwest India that once belonged to the 
deren ihe Jews of India and pro- Raja of Cochin, but since independence 
fe νήποη most of its splendid cat- has become part of the state of Kerala. 
Sxtensive display has been cun- The rich spices of Malabar were a mag- 
a (by designer Elisheva Yarchi) net for Jewish and other traders in antiqui- 
mbparatively small area leading ty. The first Jews to reach southern India 
Oguc. It is hoped that at were thought to have arrived during 
Jt.will remain permanently Solomon's reign; others aver that they 
— é came following the Babylonian exile. But 
follows’ in. the footsteps of — the carliest document about them is ἃ set of 
ael Museum exhibitions of copper plates engraved around 1000 CE, 
Cullure of the Jews of Yernen, granting religious and economic privileges 
d Kurdistan. τὸ communily tcader Joseph Raban. 
ate ; Early in the 16th century, Jews expelled 
dates from 1544 but its from Spain arrived in Cochin and were 
AZINE, : ᾿ and hy are lest long in known fo the indigenous Jews as pani 
ie , ᾿ ὶ : ᾿ ἐς : lumid climate and p foreign Jews) or “white Jews. 
16 THE JERUSALEM POST MAG, : ane ἜΝ ᾿ : My periodically renewed, eek (Cor ios bepl soumewhal apart and had 
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(below) replica of a home In which the Bene Israel lived, 
(PHOTOS COURTESY OF ISRAEL MUSEUM) 


(Above) A Cochin family, early 20th century; 


their own synagogues; by the 17th cenlury 

Τα: there were altogether eight of them in five 
different localities, 

Both communities were Persecuted by 

᾿ the — Inquisition imported by the 

Aisa Portuguese; but the Cachinese Jews Inter 

᾿ς ie Mourished under Dutch Occupation (1663- 

eS 1795) and again under the British (1792- 

ἐξ 1947), when many Jews held posts in the 
colonial administration. 

By 1950 there were 2,500 Jews in 
ae Cochin; most came here shortly after and 
τ" settled in the Jerusalem Corridor, 
Beersheba and Upper Galilee. Only about 
50 still live peacefully in Kerala, a mixed 
Hindu, Mosicm and Christian state. 


TT largest Jewish community in India 
were the Bene Israel: 25,000 by the 
lime of their immigration to Israel in the 
"30s and *60s. For hundreds of years and 
longer they had Hved in villages in the 
Kolaba district of Maharashira state out- 
side Bombay. Completely isolated from 
other Jews, they had no knowledge of the 
Jewish legal system that evolved after the ᾿ 
Second Temple period. But they main- 
tained strict Sabbath and circumcision towns, mostly settling in Bombay, where 
observance and began their prayers with they became const 

the Shemra, “Hear Ὁ Israel.” shoremen, carpenters and civil Servants. “ who together with other 

The Bene Isract did not live 


in separate ὙΠεπ in the 19th Century teachers from family, 
groups, but were simply scattered among Cochin came north 


founders of commercial empires and fami- 
ruction workers, long- ly dynasties. One such was David Sasscon, 


members of his 
y established educational, medical 
to teach the Bene Israel and Charitable - institutions vital to the 
mixed villages of tural, easy-golng Hebrew and religion, At the same time, development of Bombay. Sassoon also 


Moslems and Hindus; and lived exactly Christian missionaries unsuccessfully tried built two synagogues and in 1847, a public 
like them. In the towns they lived in brick to convert them. All this only setved to Hbrary, a photo of which is presented here. 


houses with tlled roofs: in the villages, weld the Bene Israel into a community, The Baghdadi community in Calcutta was 
their simple homes of mud-brick walls, 


In Israel this community has swelled to founded by. Moses Dwek Hacohen from 
with straw veranda roofs held up by wood- 45,000 and lives in Lod, Ramle, Dimona, Aleppo and boasted three synagogues. 
en posts, had packed mud floars covered Beersheba and Haifa. 


with a layer of dried cow dung, which was 


also their chief fuel. They had almost no TT smaller but influent 
furniture and they cooked, ate and slept on 

the fleor. The kitchen wag always in the Jews from Iraq and Syria and later Yemen, more like stieblach, a hall with a niche 
Tear, opening onto a backyard (a basic Tran and Afghanistan) were Mostly mer- serving as a Tora ark; but in town Bene 
design feature of most homes and terrace. chants, bankers and industrialists, Istas] synagogues were also of Western 
houses throughout the world until recent- ‘The first B: 1 


jaghdadis to arrive in India, in infhience. The Co were more tradi- 
ly). One of these village homos js repro- the mid-18th century, were merchants Uonal, holding onto to their hallowed titu- 


duced in the exhibition. from Basra, ‘Aleppo and Baghdad who al designs, - 
Also on view are the special utensils 


, traded or worked with the. Bast’ India Some Cochinese came to Bombay to 
used fo grind, cut, pound. and mix the Company. ‘They first settled in the Pert of | work in the Sassoon cotton mills. Some of 
abundance of vegetables and Spices used _ Surat, before moving south 1 Bombay and the paradesi married into Baghdadi fami- 
by the Bene Israel and their neighbors. —_- “ast to Calcutta, ‘the- dominant mercantile lies, but the darker Cochinese tended to 
.’. Gites of west and east India. + keep to themselves, 

af the : Ὁ Another group of Baghdadi Jews arrived - Under the British, a Baghdad!, David 

subsequent consolidation: “οἷ. ‘early in the 19th ‘contury, fleeing pérsecu--'- Bera, became Sheriff of Calcutta. and a: 

e,"the tural Behe. Istael ‘farme ition by the:rulers of τ. - :.- . " photo in this dlaplay shows him seated and’ 
il pressera loft their villages: for the“ A few legendary Baghdadis became holding his ‘tod of Office, flanked by two 
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The Baghdadi 19th-century synagogues 
were opulent and Wester in style, some- 
tia! Baghdadi times reminiscent of churches. In contrast, 
community (a generic term covering Bene Israel village synagogues were often 


British civil servants, Behind them are 
tired-looking bearers holding the sheriff, 
heavy mace ond symbols of office 
caption incorrectly identifies them ἃς 
bodyguards). 

A number of Indian Jews of atl commu. 
nities made distinguished Careers in the 
judiciary, colonial service and armed 
forces. These included a famous cay, 
colonel and, more Tecently, a general and 
an admiral; this show makes no Mention of 
them or military service, 

Strongly identified with and in 
way imitative of the British, the Baghdad 
communities, some 5,000 in all, left India 
as the British departed; only a few came tp 
Israel, the rest going to English-speaking 


couniries. 


Az section of this show deals with 
Hebrew publications, 

By the mid-19th century the 
community felt a need for a local Hebrew 
press. Among its many Considerations was 
the fact that missionaries were Printing 
Christian tracts in Hebrew. 

The first Hebrew printer in India was a 
Cochin-born Yemenite, Elazar Aaron 
Araki, who set up a Hebrew press in 
Calcutta in 1841. His elegant and impecca- 
bly proofed and printed books dealt with 
ritual laws, prayers, folk legends and post- 
ry. Later, Hebrew presses were set Up in 
Bombay as well as Caicutta. 

By 1855, the first periodical, Doresh Τὸν 
VAmmo, brought world and local news (o 
the Bombay Jewish community. The fol- 
lowing year saw the printing of Iraqi 
Arbic-Jewish books providing (ransla- 
tions of the Bible and Hebrew and world 
literature. Some five Hebrew periodicals 
subsequently uppeared in Calcutta, the last 
established in 1901. 


Mi: of the customs and ceremonies 

of the Jewish communities were a 
mix of Jewish, Hindu and Moslem tradi- 
tions. A shared custom was the singing of 
songs by women when working at house- 
hold tasks as well as at community events 
and holidays; only the content of the songs 
was different. Women's wedding saris 
Were similar to regular Indian saris; and 
colorful Indian decorations were used on 
celebratory baby cribs, like the one on 
view here, 

The Bene Israel, like other Orientel 
Jewish communities, celebrated a heana 
ceremony in which the ring fingers of 
bride and groom were smeared with henna 
paste. 

A canopy bed, the manara, was a feature 
of Cochincse Jewish marriage festivitles, 
which once lasted three weeks; in Israel, 
the marriage ketuba, the harei at ceremony 
and the wedding itself are all marked in 
one day. The bridal couple used to receive 
guests while seated under the manara 
canopy. A similar manara canopy was also 
erected in the synagogue to display the 
Tora scrolls on ee tee one 18 
installed in the synagogue here. 

Other Indian Jewish customs, like the 
naming customs for girls, are also featured 
in this show, as are the recreational Lars 
played by ail the communities except 
the peculiarly Cochinese asha. : 

Other games were imported from Iraq, 
like fax:? (backgammon) or from Chine, 
like mah-jongg, originally a man’s game 
but Jong beloved of Jewish matrons from 
Finchley to Florida. Karum was & 
ofa British game. 

Sadly, there’s no mention of cricket, ‘a 
universally admired Indian sport. In 
Hot so distant past, many of the Israeli 
cricket league's most notable players vith 
those who had brought their skills 
them from India. Now basketball js mA 
Popular and the community’s ( ᾿ 
Israel's) pride is Maccabi Tel Aviv 
Doron Jamchee. An 

A fascinating show; don’t miss It. 

English catalog will later be available 85 
well as the Hebrew one, The ere HR 
made possible by Oded and Toni Eli af 
of Jerusalem and: William Margulies μι 
London. 
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Your search for a bank with strength, solidity and impeccable credentials should end 
here, with us, at The First International Bank of Israel. 


We are Israel's largest privately owned bank, with 86 branches countrywide, a part ε : 
the prestigious SAFRA Group. Weare known for the dedication to our custormners.an ι 
our risk-averse banking practices, Recognized for our solid performance records we. 
are structured to offer you private banking services and customized solu tions, provide 
local and international Capital Markets products & instruments services. We provide a 
sound base for international activity. 


ἱ ional Private Banking & Foreign 
For further information contact our Internationa ! 
Relation Department, 22 Allenby St. Tel-Aviv 61260, Tel (03) 51 00530 Fax: (03) 51 00627 
- or one of our seven International Private Banking Centers in Jerusalem, aay 


a Haifa, Netanya,Ashdod,Herzliya. 


fs | YOU NEED AN INNOVATIVE BANK 
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Gaza Strip used to be 
considered a shame 

to his parents. 

~ Now that is changing 
' -as the first school for 
the deaf in Gaza 


opens up a 


οὐ whole new world. 
By Abraham Rabinovich 


ἧς ἰ(Αδονδ) 
οὐ Gerry Shawa ‘talks’ with 


τος , Gaza youngsters. : 
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ike in.a cocoon within a 
cocoon, 
Palestinians growing up in- 
the gloom enveloping the 
Gaza Strip have been 
encompassed within an 
even darker world without 
color or names or meaning. 
The deaf of Gaza, who number many 
times the world average because of wide-. 
Spread genetic defects, have long been‘ 
deprived of the most basic human right of - 
all — the right to understand ~ by an almosi 
total lack of education. ae 
“They come to us with virtually no coh- . 
cept of language, although they are per- - 
fecily intelligent,” says Gerry Shawa, who 
three years ago established the first school 
for the deaf in Gaza. “They couldn’t read 
or write. Many of their parents didn't want 
to accepl that their children are deaf 
because of the stigma and refused to have 
them learn sign language. ae Ser 
“Children were punished if they tried.to 


* use it, They became weepy and clingy. 


They had no idea that thi : 
that there are things like .and sizes. 
They had no idea of where-they were, no 
concept of today, yesterday and toniorrow, 
They eouldn’t even celebrate birthdays, ' 
because they didn't understand the con. 
cept of time.” ἕ : 


had names, 


thousands οἵ. 


"City, niot the whole strip. I digcoy 


rest of the Gaza population may have been 
deprived of material things that make Iife 
endurable, the deaf have been deprived of 
the means to make sense of the world 
about them and of communicating their 
thoughts, 

‘The school, which the American-born 
Shawa calls The Atfaluna (“our children” 
in Arabic) Center for Deaf Children, is an 
oasis of cheerfulness, order and color. 

A visitor recently entering a classroom 


-found ‘it filled with children exuberantly 


talking, but the loudest sound was of fin- 
gera softly patting open palms. 
᾿ “When they came here three years ago 
many of them had no way of communicat- 
ings ays bog Saget just look at thelr 
6 fingers flying. They're gossipin 
learning, sharing.” . ree 
Shawa’s Interest in the deaf began when 
she was working for a UN office in the 
strip that-gave medical examinations to 
children, “Almost every day, mothers 


᾿ Would come with children aged three or 


four and say they weren’t talking,” she 
recalls. “By a simple clap of the hand 
behind the child's back the pediatrician 
would 886 that there was a hearing prob- 
lem if the child didn’t Teact, and would 
send him for testing, 

“I came to realize how many deaf chit- 
dren we had. Within five ‘years we had 
diagnosed more than 4,000 cases of deaf- 


"Ress in children between six. months and . 


four years of age. And this was just in Gaza 
ered that 


. We-had np services.at-all-for deaf children 


Μ τ han 
In the Gaza Strip. Except for a lucky 
ful who were sent to Jordan or Syria, . 
of them went το school. | felt I had to 
something. It became an obsession. 

The number of soverely deaf in an av 
‘ge population is 1 to 1.5 persous 
thousand, according to Prof. 
Wiesel of the education facul 
Aviv University. Gaza, with a 
of some 800,000, should by this 
have between 800 and 1,200 deaf. 
figures exist for the actual 
Shawa herself saw 4,000 in ἃ 
period and has beard estimates 
deaf in the strip. Deaf chi 
are not defective in their intel 
deafness is genetic, says Wi 
must be communication if 
gence is to be nurtured. 


SOUNDLESS GAZA 


A deaf child in the. 


hawa began to seek an answet 
chiecs 1991 by inviting 8 
of women friends, most of hem 
to join her in forming an 
Gaza to raise funds for charl 
After mastering the art of p 
ing, she received a modest 
Japanese nongovernmental οἵ 
get the project off the 
remained was to train ἃ 
decide on a ——- be 
the school, raise the mo 
program and choose the students. 
There was no one in the 
knew anything about educal 
deaf, Although there were sk 
. “Of the deaf in Israel, the intita 


meastie 
Noa! 


ΟΕ 


ion Bt 
at oe 


ini o-go zone for most Isrueli 
Be eee. however, located an 
ile ΟΣ woman educator of the deaf, 
μα Ghosh, who wus willing lo haz- 
_ job. Over a year, she provided the 
al of a 70-hour course, assisted by 
bec personnel from the West Bunk. 
The 40 student teachers who completed 
course had been selected from among 
ῳ who responded to advertise 
ed by Shawa in Gazi newspa- 
ey ἰοὺ ee graduates her of local 
‘pverities or of teucher raining insti- 
wes, The initial grant was sufficient lo 
at a seedy three-room apartment: for 
dssooms and hire eight teachers, 
Wihin a year, enough money was com- 
jn fo move to new preinises occupying 
iz bottom two siories of a handsome 
ixestory villa, It was located opposite 
igbuilding that served as headquarters of 
te luseli border police in Gaza until lust 
lout. 
hay students aged four to 14 
wend the school, where the floors are car- 
eed, the furniture new (“1 like bright col- 
assays Shawa of the red-topped desks), 
4e kindergarten well stocked with 
joetican toys and the numerous bulletin 
πὲς altractively laid out with displays 
a photographs and notices. A sense of 
αἰ 


‘W's very important to teach deaf chil- 
4en order,” says Shawa. “They need it 
en more than normal children. ΠῚ mukes 
dem feel good inside. The thing about Jan- 
pege itself is that it puts order in your 
EB Se” 

The most important furnishing in the 
shssooms is the large mirrors, where stu- 
g kus practice lipreading. There are mumer- 
ascomputers whose value as a teaching 
tol for the deaf is well exploited. 
Tee difference between the inartic 
lightened children of three years ag 


and 
ἐξ bright-eyed children they have 
home is stunning, says Shawa, “We had 


Cad 


‘et 
τ 
rial 
eer Ἵ 
ΣΟ | ay 


. ὶ 7 va: “When the 


Weeslping, learntn, 


9, Sharing.’ 
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to start from zero — teaching them the 
words for mother, father, chair. Now you 


can get into a real conversation with them 
about anything.” 


Bz in Chicugo 5] years ago as 
S9Geruldine Fanter, Shawa studied 
forestry at Utah State University — where 
she met and married a Palestinian numed 
Y r Shawa, who was studying journal- 
. They subsequently lived in Chicago 
and a number of cities in the west, Yasser 
worked as a purchasing agent for sero- 
space firms and Gerry worked in adminis- 
trative jobs, sometimes in hospitals, 

“It was my work in hospitals that got me 
interested in doing something for people,” 
she says. 

The couple was living in Laguna Hills, 
California when Yasser died suddenly at 
age 36, Gerry, who was pregnant with their 
third child, decided to move to Kuwait at 
the urging of several of her hushand’s sib- 
lings, who were living there. The reloca- 
tion promised to provide the widow and 
her young children with an economic safe- 
ly net and a warm family environment. 

It soon provided more than that. Within a 
few months after her arrival Gerry married 
Yasser's oldest brother, Issam, a divorced 
niin 20 years her senior. Issam, a lawyer, 
Was personnel director for the British- 
owned Gulf Oil Company. 

“It just seemed very natural,” says Gerry. 
“There were children involved, My kids 
felt comfortable with Issam and had begun 
calling him daddy, To me it was important 
that he loved the children, It was very nat- 
ural for me too. He had a lot of his broth- 
er's personality traits, the same way of 
looking ut life. 1 didn’t feel I was marrying 
Δ stranger.” 

Life in Kuwait, however, was another 
matter, “It’s a very phony place, just 
money. | had to constantly leave the kids 
with nannies in order to entertain or be 

entertained, [attend] lunches and dinners, 


B 


came here three years ago, many of them had no wa! 


sceing off people going abroad, weleom- 
ing them coming back.” 

Within less than iwo yeurs, the family 
moved to the Guza Strip, the Shawas’ 
ancestral home, Her hushand's father, 
Rushdi, had been mayor of Gaza and 
Rushdi's brother was then mmuyor, Shawas, 
in fact, had held the mayoral post in Gaza 
sine the municipality was formed a centu- 
ry before. 

Despite the stark contrast between opu- 
lent, easy-living Kuwait and impover- 
ished, trouble-beset Gaza, Gerry says she 
much prefers living in Gaza. She had not, 
to be sure, moved into one of Gaza's teem- 
ing refugee camps. The 15-room family 
home in Gaza City is a beautifully fur- 
nished, Moorish-style two-story house 
shielded from the turbulence of the world 
outside by a wall that also encloses a gar- 
den, It had been the home of Issam's 
father. In 1973, Gerry’s one child by her 
second husband was born in Gaza, a 
daughter named Newerah. 

During the intifada, Gerry, who has 
adopted Islam, wore a headscarf in public. 
It was an act of discretion prompted by the 
tise of Islamic fundamentalism and the 
heated almosphere. She no longer wears a 
scarf and says she is not bothered. There 

are one or lwo other American women 
married to Palestinians in the Gaza Strip, 
but Gerry’s social circle is largely 
Palestinian. She and her husband go 
abroad once or twice a year. : 

Life in Gaza is beter and more varied 
than people on the outside presume, she 
says. 


"νι a waiting list for her school of at 
least 500 prospective students, 
Shawa is hoping to raise sufficient funds to 
open a branch in another part of the strip 
and, eventually, to build a school for the 
deaf from scratch, “That's for the future, 
Right now the most important thing is to 
get as inany kids as possible into school.” 


She hopes that some of the children will 
eventually attend Gullaudet University for 
the deaf in Washington, D.C., so they can 
come back and serve the deaf community 
in Gava with academic training. Five of the 
20 teachers in the school today are deaf 
people who studied in Jordan or Syria. The 
rest ure hearing people. 

‘The Gaza Strip is not Third World,” 
says Shawa. “It is just poor. We have a 
population that loves education and 
responds to iL.” 

The children wear a school uniform con- i 
sisting of blue sweaters and blue skirts or : 
trousers. They smile a lot, interact in a 
lively fashion with their teachers and each aN παν κε . 3 
other and display a sense of humor. After. or eee 
PLO chairman Yasser Arafat visited the . i 
school last year, the children gave him ἐν ' 
their own sign name, ἃ tug of the lower lip ὃ | 

| 


~ equivalent to calling him Yasser the Lip, 

“We have a 5-|0- 1 teacher-student ratio.” 
says Shawa. “Otherwise it wouldn't work. 
That's the ratio all over the world.” 

Amjad Shawa, 25, a distant relative by 
marriage, teaches math in the highest of 
the school’s six grades. An enginecring 
graduate, he had been recruited for the 
math post after the students demanded to 
know more than the previous teacher could 
teach, 

“They are equal to sixth-grade students 
in u ermal school," says Amjad. “We 
hope that they will eventually be able to go 
to a regular school." 

Ona blackboard, two boys were working 
out the multiplication of ἃ four-digit num- 
ber by a three-digit number. “They teach 
each other,” says Amjad. “I’m just super- 
vising. You can say that we have con- 
quered mathematics in this school.” 

When word of the school first spread in 
the Gaza Strip, parents inundated Shawa ‘ 
with requests for admission for their chil- ; : 
dren. Some tried to bribe her with chick- : ay: 
ens, Some even threatened her, 

One elderly man from the southern part 


y of communicating. Now Just look at thelr Ilitle fingers flying. 
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ΓΜ NOT SAD INSIDE ANY LONGER’ 


San before the outbreak of the intifada, Hashem Abu 
Ghadell, a 29-year-old deaf carpenter from Gaza, joined 
heuring friends on 8 bus outing to Ashkelon. 

The bus tet them off in the center of the city and Abu 
Ghadell indicated to his friends that he preferred walking on 
his own. Fine, they said, pointing at their watches, but be back 
at the bus in an hour. And don’t get lost. ᾿ 

Abu Ghadell, they knew, was an enthusiast who might easily 
get involved in something that interested him without paying 
attention to time. 

Abu Ghadell set off at ἃ leisurely pace, a pe ref : 
windows and at the faces of people on the street. Clancing into 8 
a cafe, he was astonished to as group of people at tables stayed at home when other children went to school. I would 
inside carrying on a vigorous conversation in sign language. 

He entered and sal at a table, pointing at a coke bottle when 
the waitress came up fo take his order. It was the first time he 
had ever seen deaf people talking in other than Palestinian _ 
sign. It was the first opportunity to eavesdrop, as it were, on 
Israelis, Despite the difference in signing, he could sometimes 
get the drift of what was being said. In God's time, he said to 
himself, we could be friends. 

As he sat Intently watching he was noticed by one of the 
Istaclis, There were suddenly glances in his direction and he 
sw them conferring among themselves, shielding their flngers 
fram him. The way he was watching them made it apparent he 
understood sign, Finally a woman approached and asked in sign 
where he was from. : 

“T thought to myself,” says Abu Ghadell, as he recalls the 
incident, “ ‘what should I say?’ If I said I was from Gaza __ 
maybe they'd kill me or beat me up. So I said America,” The 
sign he gave for America was fingers intertwined, like a picke 
fence, the sign used by deaf Americans themse]ves. | ὃ 

When the woman carried the news back to the group Αἴ... 
Ghadell was enthusiastically beckoned to join them. As soon as 
he hesitantly joined the Israclis, he was inundated with greelings . 
and home invitations. The situation was getting extremely’ |: 
awkward and the hour, be suddenly noticed, was long since up. _ their proficiency. . 

Excusing himself to go to the men’s room, Abu Ghadell τ᾿. “We wére blind before,” says Abu Ghadell. “Now we ca 
slipped out of the coffec shop. When he reached the hus he 
found his drtends agitated. “Where have you been Hashem?” 
they shouted. “We've already been to the police and there's a 
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search out for you.” : 


SITTING IN Gerry Shawa's office last month, Abu Ghadell 
ed as he recalled the story. 

ee Ghadell is perhaps the best illustration of the deep impact 
that the Atfuluna school has had on the world of the deaf in 
Gaza, He is the father of five children, three of them deaf. Two 
are in Shawa’s school. He also has a deaf sister whom he 
supports. His face comes alive when he uses sign language. So 
vivid are his hand and body signals that even a person untutored 
in sign language can often follow his meaning. ἢ 

“When I was ἃ boy,” he says through an interpreter, Ἵ 


have loved to go to a school for the deaf in Jordan, but we had 
no money. My father died when 1 was four. When [ was eight, 
my mother told me I had to go to work. I didn’t wantt to. I 
wanted to study. Many people think the deaf cau’t Jearn, but 
we can. 1 became very agitated when my mother told me this, 
and she hadtocalmme.” : 

He went to work 88 an soreatcats a furniture workshop. “I 
hated it. I was the only deaf person, and there were four 
hearing people. They made funofms.” ὃ ὃῸὃὋῸὋῸ ἢ: : 
ΑΓ13, be went to work for another ara βοὴ who treated him 
well and complimented him on his work, “He was patient with | 
me and proud of me. This job was wonderful.” At 16; Hashem 

- was hamed ἃ supervisor despite his handicsp. The hearing 

: workers whom he was in charge of picked'up sign language’ . 

᾿ from him sufficiently to communicate with him, He married a 
hearing person and now has his own small carpentry workshop. 

’.“When [heard that this school was going to gpen I couldn't 

wait,"-he says, biting his nails to indicate the anxiety he felt. 
He volunteered to build the furniture in the school at cost. It 

. Wa an offer Shawa could not refuse, and almost all the ° 
attractive furniture in the classrooms is his. 

: After classes he coinies to the schgol to give an hour-long 

Jesson in sign langage to the héaring teachers lo improve 


866. We were dead inside, We want deaf children here to be 
. the same as in other countries, not dead inside, I’m not sad 
inside any longer. Now I am very strong.” . ~AR 
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ia Gaza Strip takes his ἫΝ 
school every day -- ἃ journe 
an hour — and wails Sy mela 
day to take the child home. : 
happy to sacrifice the restofhni : 
littic boy,” says Gerry Shawa, Parents - 
immense pride in the ready 
children whose affliction they hag ἀν 
regarded as shameful. = 
“A lot of our hearing parents can 
or write. Now there is this litle deg 
who can write a letter for them.” 
Because of the stigma altached fo dey 
ness, many deaf in the strip are mand of 
to first cousins and other near relatives 
some deaf, some not τ since it is easor 
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EVSKY: The Miraculous 
Years, 1865-1878 hy Joseph Frank, 
New Jersey, Princeton University Press. 
523 pp. $35. 


By Haim Chertok 


Casier 1g 


make a match for the deaf within the fin. 
ily. However, this only reinforces ty 
δεῖς gee In many families, men. 
ers OF all three living generations 
afflicted with deafness. . . 

“T saw little kids who needed a chancein 
life,” says Shawa, recalling the vision thy 
impelled her. “They were perfectly nee. 
mal, intelligent children who were isolated 
and miserable. I wanted to give thems 
fulure by providing a very basic acadknic 
education. I wanted to help deaf peng in 
the Gaza Strip become part of the comm. 
nity, to help them gain insight into te 
hearing world and vice-versa, These ue 
(wo different cultures.” 

Shawa will discuss the establishment of 
her school next Thursday al the 18h 
International Congress on Education of te 
Deaf being held at the Dan Panoam 
Convention Center in Tel Aviv from july 
16 to 20. 

Tt was foriuilous that Gaza’s ime 
cocoon enclosing its deaf children θέμα 
be pierced ju 
rounding Gaza 
being shed. § 
happy that the children are starting to he 
an understanding of the world around tien & 
when things seem to be improving” 1 


ith simulated leather bind- 
ing and arresting woodcuts, 
the Constance Garnett 
translation of Crime and 
Punishment was my initial selection from 
am oulfit calling itself the Fine Editions 
Book Club. For a !5-yeur-old, this sig- 
miled a quantum leap up from clussics 
comics. Within a few years | had enthusi- 
asiically consumed all of Dostocvsky’s 
major novels, but by grad school the per- 
fevid intensily of his characters and grip- 
ping situations seemed part and parcel of 
adolescence, a phase to be oulgrown. 
Nevertheless, in duc course 1 tried to fab 
off my C&P on three of my brood. Each, 
in turn, dutifully opened the pages of my 
hoary edition, and cach offered due cause 
for laying it aside. This past spring, how- 
ever, my youngest offspring, she of the 
most romantic sensibility, galloped 
through it virtually nonstop. Persistence 
and an early passion had been vindicated. 
Miri’s fervor sel me to musing whether 
afier all Dostoevsky was worth scrious 
reconsideration, a timely notion because we 
tow have before us the fourth in Joseph 
Frank's five-part life of the great Russian 
Witer. "This is a much-ucclaimed project 
that Frank, with un-Feodorish deliberation, 
discipline, and discretion, has been fulfill- 
{og with brilliance ever since he underlook 
Kisome 40 years ago. As in earlier volumes, 
’s investigation of the self-dramatiz- 
{og figure who entered ἢ Siberian prison a 
Ἐ fadical, emerged a reactionary, and became 
. ἃ geal arlist, is patient, thorough, moder- 
_ Me, free of jargon, uncoginatic, and highly 
Persuasive. 


As (he outer cocoon su 
itself shows promis of 
ys Gerry Shaws: “Wer 


NAI HANIEL 
HAW THORN 


[ . Volume IV covers the period between 

© 1865 and 1871, yeurs during which 

= Y married for » second time, 

: moved abroad, and, in the fullness of his 

“Powers, wrote Crime and Punishment, The 

idiot, and The Devils, uy well as The 

panier und The Eternal Husband. ‘The 

Is unequivocal. In a world and time 

the Russia of Viadimir Zhirinovsky 

fog maamedly emerged, a reconsidera- 

lon of the work of the great Slavophile 
- ποτε = 1 is essential. 

. ἢ Miraculous Years opens with 

: Ik vaky in (typically) dire circum- 

δ δῶν s, Only even more so. Within 

4a Y ; alee both Dostoevsky’s wife and his 

i ἈΠ brother died. Bereft and fonely, 

| -pilovaky impulsively assumed his 

~ t's many debts as well as the sup- 

ΜΗ of his family. Hounded by creditors 

ily, in desperation he sold rights to 

τῆν of his complete works to date 

ius 3,000 rubles from an unscrupu- 

Frag isher. Worse, he promised to pro- 

ἀὴρ padi within three months, 

"tre years rights το his novels for nine 


“Uke Dickens, Dost 
ina: , joevsky prew accus- 
home Io deadlines - to producing install 
ero Serial publication in periodicals 
ρα. Ume he seemed have over- 


matveky fo try expediting his writin 
E i β 
og estan few days later ΣΙ. 
τρια, Si Fapher Ana Gri evna 
Men Admirer of his ὑεῖς, torsed 
iia ith as ned pencils. This 
ae Secasion w en the compulsive 


seem meee eee 


gambler would hit the jackpot: not only 
was the text of The Gambler delivered in 
just one month, but two months later his 
stenographer became his second wife. 
Anna would be his “good angel,” a non- 
judgmental, devoted helpmate who 
would bear him two children (the first of 
whom died in infancy). For details of the 
novelist’s domestic affairs, Frank mines 
Anna's published Reminiscences and her 
diary extensively. 

In 1867, using advance payments from 
Katkov, the generous editor of The Russian 
Messenger, a polilically conservative publi- 
cation, the couple fled Russia to esca 
creditors. They would remain abroad for 
four years; first in Germany (where the 
novelist repeatedly squandered meager 
resources at gaming tables), then for 
extended periods in Geneva and Florence, 
and Gnally back to Dresden. Since 
Dostoevsky abominated acarly al! Russian 
emigrés -- particularly absentee landowners 
and exiled radicals — and despised Poles, 
Germans, and French in equal meazure, his 
letters complain bitterly about the degener- 


A Gambling Man 


ate society in which he was ensconced, 
Further, he grumbled chronically about 
lacking the leisure to revise to perfection as 
did leisured, moneyed writers like 
Turgenev or Goncharov. On the other hand, 
given the anxiety and the sense of crisis that 
permeate his plots and characterizalions, 
can anyone imagine them being executed 
at, say, Yasnaya Polyana? 

When not incapacitated by epilepsy (a 
weekly occurrence) or stricken by a siego 
of roulette fever, how did the novelist 
spend his Dresden days and nights? A let- 
ter to Maikov, a close friend, suggests that 
his daily routine was unsociable and spar- 
tan, but, suiting his needs, was undoubted- 
ly therapeutic: arising at 1 p.m., he 
rewrole from 3 to 4; walked through pub- 
lic gardens to the post office, dined, made 
his way to a library to read the Russian 
papers, and then returned home to write 
from 10:30 p.m. to 5 a.m. He would fall 
asleep at the stroke of aix, “That,” he con- 
cluded, “is my life, complete.” - 

For Dostoevsky to pore through the 


Russian papers was not mere recreatlon.” 


: in alternate issues, chapters of War and 


-the depth as the pervasiveness of his antl- 


Again and again Frank traces significant 
elements in Dostoevsky’s fiction to 
newspaper items. He was fascinated, for 
example, by the trial! of Olga Umeiskaya, 
a 14-year-old arsonist, which brought ta 
light a horrific picture of family tyranny 
and cruelty. Aspects of her history con- 
tribuied to the characterization of 
Nastsya Filippovna (The Idiot), On the 
other hand Frank rejects the longstanding, 
theory that an actual murderer whom 
Dostoevsky encountered in prison or a 
case history reported in the press served 
as a donnée for Raskolnikov or for his 
crime. The most thal Frank would con- 
Jecture is that the young writer's enforced 
intimacy wilh a criminal culture and 
acquaintance with criminality probably 
fueled a general disposition to use crime 
- especially murder — as a substratuin to 
the world of his fiction and to illustrate 
his own philosophic speculations. 

Aside from the fiction and Anna's writ- 
ing, Frank's principal sources are 
Dostoevsky's notebooks and his corre- 
spondencs with editors, friends, and a 
favorite niece. Against the tendency of 
most current literary biographers, howev- 
er, Frank does not aim to exhaustively 
exhume the minutiae of his subject's day- 
by-day encounters or to indulge in outré 
psychological speculation. Firsi and fore- 
most, Frank is a literary critic, and he 
never forgets that the primary reason for 
our interest in this Dostoevsky chap is the 
fiction he wrote. Interrupting the bio- 
graphical flow, therefore, are discrete 
chapters — perhaps half the entire text -- 
devoted to the historical and philosophical 
context, genesis, composition, and impli- 
cations of each of the novels. 

Inevitably, this dialectic structure 
impedes smoothness. For example, a sur- 
prising reference to the disappointing 
reception of The Idiot turns up 40 pages 
after we have finished this novel, in a later 
chapter on The Eternal Husband. 

Frank’s most intriguing revelations con- 
cern The Devils. In the chapter 
Dostecvaky submitted to Katkov, 
Stavrogin confesses to a priest his darkest 
secret: (hat he had once molested a child. 
Katkov obdurately refused to print this, so 
Dostoevsky was constrained to recast not 
merely that episode bul, with less than full 
success, subsequent chapters as well. 
These revisions go far to account for the 
problematic, unresolved nature of 
Stavrogin’s characterization. 

Subscribers to The Russian Messenger 
in 1868 surety got their money’s worth: 


Peace and Crime and Punishment were 
printed. After reading about half of 
Tolstoy’s masterpiece, Dostoevsky’s 
praise of Tolstoy’s work (in a letter to his 
frlend Maikov) was measured but pene- 
trating: “It seems to me to be quite a 
major work, although unfortunately it has 
too many psychological details. 1 wish 
there were fewer of them. On the other 
hand, though, perhaps just because of 
these details it has so many good things.” 
The two genfuses never met in person. 
Not so Turgensv, whom Dostoevsky 
know and admired when he was younger 
but whom he ridiculed unmercifully as 
the decadent Karmazinov (The Devils), 
Unlike Tolstoy and Turgenev, however, 
Dostoevsky must stick In the throat of 
Jewish ‘readers. Not merely reactionary, 
his correspondence confirms not so much 


semitism. Curiously, however, in his pub- 
lished work Dostoovsky depicted only one 
Jewish character in any detail: buffoonish 
Isai Fomitch Bumstein in The House of the 
Dead, whom he recalls with surprising 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Chekhov and Tolstoy In 1901. 


STORIES OF WOMEN by Anton 
Chekhov. Translated by Paula Ross. 
Amherst NY, Prometheus Books. 308pp. 
$28.95 (hardback), $15.95 (paperback). 
RUSSIAN NIGHTMARES, AMERI- 
CAN DREAMS by Edith Saposnik 
Kaplan. Rego Park, NY, the Solomon 
Press. 144pp. Price not stated. 

FOR TWO AND A HALF YEARS 
UNDER AND WITH THE SOVIETS 
by Henry Lantner. New York, Vantage 
Press. 99pp. $13.95. 


By Meir Ronnen 


ne of the world’s most extraordi- 
nary culiural miracles was the 
sudden flowering of poetry and 
literature In 19th century Czarist 
Russia, the last truly feudal regime in 
Europe. The father of Anton Chekhov 
(1860-1904) was born a serf. 


Nearly all the rich mass of Russian liter- 
ature has been translated into English and 
has tong been the subject of scholarly 
study In the West. And of course it pro- 
vided ihe foundation for 20th century 
Russian culture, which still managed to 
flourish despite continued upheavals and 
brutal repressions. 

But for non-Russian readers, transla- 
lions are only half a loaf; the flavor of the 
originals remains ephemeral. “A chicken 
Is not a bird and a woman is nol a man,” 
goes an old Russian saying quoted In this 
new collection of Chekhov’s stories, 12 οἵ᾽ 
which are rendered into English for the 
first time. The blurb claims that Ross’s 
translations put a fresh slant on Chekhov. 

Like Saul Bellow in his irritating transla- 
lion of Isaac Bashevis Singer's Gimpel the 
Fool, Ross makes the mistake of inserting 
20th century Americanisms into some of 
these 19th century stories. In general, 
Ross's welcome volume maintains the 19th 
century Russian flavor. This makes her 


Russian Miracles 


occasional use of words like wimp stand 
out even more; they at once ruin the atmos- 
phere. And what was the purpose of chang- 
ing the title of one of the most famous of 
Chekhov's storles to “The Swectic” instead 
of “The Darling’? Actually, neither fils the 
bill. The original, Dushitehka, means some- 
one who is goodhearted to a fault, which is 
also the point of the story. Even a still 
unsatisfactory “Goody,” or “Goodie- 
Goodie,” would have been better. 
Chekhov, a self-made man and a medical 
practitioner, was in a unique position to 
observe what really went on between hus- 
bands and wives. While this worthwhile 
edition is touted as a feminist collection 
pointing up the plight of wives in a back- 
ward male society, Chekhov was actually at 
pains to point up their great power aver 
mon and the way they oflen took revenge 
on them. Chekhov’s women are just as 
awtul as his men. Here I feel a strong link 
to the stories of Bashevis Singer. Pil bet 
Singer read Chekhov again and again. 


Denial and Deception 


THE BLACK ENVELOPE by Norman 
Manea, Translated from the Romanian by 


Patrick Camiller. New York, Farrar, Straus 


and Giroux. 329 pp., $25. 


By S.T. Meravi 


he collapse of Communism in 
Eastern Europe ignited many 
hopes both there and in the West. 
High on our personal list was, 
Will it be good for the Jews? A little fur- 
ther down came the question, Will it be 


good for lileralure? 


The jury is still ont. But at least for the 
Romanian Jewish. writer Norman Manea, 
things have been looking up. Since leay- 
ing Bucharest and resettling in New York 
in 1986, he’s published several books, 
most notably Compulsory Happiness, a 
collection οἵ. four novellas, and On 
Clowns, which won the National Jewish 
Book Award. He’s also received a 
Guggenheim fellowship and a MacArthur 


(“Genius”) grant. 


Ἧ ᾿ ᾿ No doubt among Manea's most gratifying 
achlevements Is the publication, Albelt inthe 
West, of The Black Envelope, which until 
now had been published only in Romania 


᾿ and only in an insanely censored edition. 
4 THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE 


Indeed, Manea’s essay in Clowns on the 
censoring of The Black Envelope makes it 
clear that the version thai appeared in 
Romania in-1986 was thoroughly gutted. 
Manea managed to maintain a modicum of 
Integrity in the book by slipping some 
points by in coded form. But by the end of 
the same year, the butchered book, plus 


the fact that it sold well and was pralsed in, 


official Hterary journals, all -helped to 
drive Manea park : i 
The remarkable thing is that any version 
of The Black Envelope wes allowed to 
appear in Romania, Its mere tone and 
atmosphere clearly evoke the soul-destroy- 
{ng political system tinder which 
Romanians had for so long suffered. The 
book has been called, perhaps unsurprising- 
ly, Kafkaesque, but to this reader The Black 
Envelope more readily brought to mind the 
political paranoia of William S, Burroughs. 
Among the Eastem bloc regimes 
Romania was always something of a spe- 


‘cial case, possibly outstripping its sister 


states in denial and — In convine- 
ing the West that Romania steered a course 


“independent” of ths Soviet. Union, . 


President Ceausescu, a. totalitarian thug. of 
the first order, projected. the Illusion of a 
progressive follow who favored human 


rights and free trade, Isreelis,. for one, did . 


not complain, because Romania long 
Temained their sole open door to the 
Communist world (an arrangement permit- 
ted for Ceausescu’s awn venal . 

But Romanians themselves knew betier, 
Small wonder that when the Iron Curtain 
was abruptly lowered and taken to the 
cleaners, it was only Romania of all the 
East European countries that threw its 
leader (and his wife) up against a wall for 
summary execution, 

As The Black Envelope makes clear, 
Romania toted a lot of special baggage. The 
country after all at one time had been an 
enthusiastic ally of Nazi Germany, only to 
See its own fascist government Superseded 
by a no less totalitarian and terrorizing 
communist regime, Maintaining sanity, not 
to mention anything like integrity, in such a 
situation requires -a lot of deception and 
self-deception, {f not downright amnesia. 
~ The central character of Manea’s novel 
is-Anatol Vancea, a Jew and a truth-seeke 
er. A one-time professor now telegated to 
working as a hotel clerk, Tolea is obsessed 
with uncovering the contents of a mysteri- 
ous letter that during the: Naz! period 
brought about his fathel’s death. - | -. 

His one apparent ally In this search is ἢ 


“guilt-ridden. former journi 
- dist named Matel ΟἹ tony μόραν 


afion. I say apparent 


's 
ing sadness. The chief redeeming 


‘eration of its author. 


THE HOLOCAUST has oy 

sufferings of Bast European Jews in a he 
ly earlier times. Just how horrible they 

is vividly recounted by Edith Yehud, 
Saposnik, who was bom in the Ukmins 
village of Varovitch in 1910. Thi, 
wretchedly primitive hamlet had about 109 
Christian families and abuut ἢ 
ones, both communities being 
on each other. ‘The Jews Were the most yl. 
nerable: they reticd on the peasants for food 
and were al the merey of every bandit 
and paranilitary civil war force that ie 
their way. They were nuugged, beaten up, 
raped or murdered; or died of id or 
TB in their unsanitary. localities, This 
awecount of their daily tife and how Edi 
and some of her Tamily escaped via 
Chermoby! (which seemed a Paradise at the 
time) to Poland and then to ica, has 
the quality of an epic, despite the fact that it 
was written primurily as a family history 
and also a deseription of how Edith slaved 
in America, then married and survived the 
premature death of her husband, So it’s not 
an untypicat American story too, 1 foundit 
hard to pul down, 


HENRY LANTER’s account of his flight 
east from Sovict-occupied Poland to 
Uzbekistan in order escape the advancing 
Nazis is matter of fact but also Fascinating, 
indeed, it is also the story of many Polish 
Jews who managed to make themselves 
useful in Soviet wartime production until 
they were allowed to enlist in the newly 
formed Polish Liberation Army. 

Lantner the young refugee was initially 
helped by various Jewish officers in te 
dreaded NKVD and even did some admit- 
tedly distasteful work for them, briefly help- 
ing to round up innocent ethnic Germans for 
deportution to Siberia. Lantner describes 
haw both Russians and refugees survived 
thanks to the Sovict policy of supplying ki 
iatok, free hot drinking water, at every rail- 
way stalion. This was used to prepare bot 
drinks and bread mash. Kipiatok is vividly 
remembered by all refugees of the period. 
serve it to a friend of mine who grew up it 
Siberia during the war and who says thet 
is still her favorite drink. Lantner eventually 
escnped the bear hug by getting himself 
included in a detachment of Polish soldiers 
who were transferred from 
Anders’s forces to bolster Gener! 
Sikorski’s Free Poles in Britain (Sikorski 
had too many officers and nol 
enlisted men). A Scuttish-trained enginee!, 
the author now fives in Isracl. 


because in Manea’s Romunls oo ow 
what he appears; everyone δ 
informing Ag everyone else, and trust δ 
the ultimate deception. Certainly the chat 
actets can’t trust the past, which comslans 
history no one wishes to believe. As αἱ 
the fulure ~ well, perhaps the murder a 
Ceausescu was merely an 
Romanian self-loathing. _ ΓΞ 
Tolea eventually determines that i 
black envelope that drove his father to 
death contained an expression saa 
animosity towards Jews. This oaly ra 
firms what Tolea bas ow along | 
dreamy, circular way to . 
that, under their oppression, all oer 
had "become Jews.” There may be 
thing in that, although it is not 8 notioo 
ly to please either Romanians or Jews. 
The Black Envelope is a tich if 


literary work, thought-provoking a 
ruminations on history and ibe 


the comparative monsirousness | wl 
Ausirian painter, the Georgian 


Romania’s own Great Jabber ας : 


times somewhat bewildering - it 
the depths of a nation’s psy’ 
Like Kafka and Burroughs, Manes 


. his share of black humor (The 1 
Mode! Culture and Disabled Bducalh 


The Committee for Neurotic Relea 


The Office for Thought Sool να, } 
fa 


none of this undercuts the book 
for the reader is in acknowledging δ᾽ i 


EVELYN WAUGH: A Biography by Sclina Hastings. 


| New York, Houghton Mifflin. 724 pp. $40. 


Offensive Waugh 


By J.P. Donleavy 


wrile these words from a fast up-and-coming 
European country called Ireland and from a house 
haunted by the ghost of James Joyce, who once vis- 
ited here. And haunted too by other literary gentle- 
men who roamed along these verdunt byways of 
Westmeath, namely Evelyn Waugh, who actually thought 
ofbuying my home and who is the present subject of this 
ite marvelous biography by Selina Hastings. 

On the jacket cover, Waugh stares at you with no-non- 
sease eyes. But his life was in fact a kaicidoscope of roles, 
Waugh emerged from each phase an entirely new and dif- 
{erent person: naughty school boy, officer und gentleman 
and finally the reclusive squire puffing cigars and quaffing 
sfer-dianer port on his country estate. 

Hastings depicts Waugh’s life so vividly that one can 
early hear his best eccentric aristocralic vowels issuing de 
rigueur insults toward the many he thought so deserving 
sound him: “I'll abbreviatedly thank you not to morally or 
inellectually muck about with me, you low cur.” 

d with male friends, there are Waugh's life- 
long platonic friendships with highly intelligent and beau- 
ful women as well as on elaborate documenting of his 
public schoo! homosexuality, the latter being done in such 
asubile way as to portray Waugh as the eventual practic- 
ing heterosexual he was to become. 

And then, as immensely important us such things are to 

every step in the awakening and honing of 
Waugh’s lifelong snobberics is documented, as he and 
Frank Pakenham, later Earl of longford, “climbed the 
slopes of London socicty together” to comport in patrician 
cieles, We see, through both text and photographs, an 
ditism of a kind that knows no rival: tweeds, walking 
sticks, fox hunting kit, and poses on the stoops of stately 


homes ‘in leather boots and shiny black bowlers, along - 


Wilh suitable facial expressions to reflect the splendor. 
Although Waugh tuok on these appurtenances of the 
Upper crust, he was no real snob — as a snob no real author 
cn afford to be. And be did in this regard as a writer 
make it known thut “1 reserve the right to deal with the 
people I know best." Which indeed to know them even 
beller, one supposes also involved the celebration of the 
elFindulgent: smoking, and drinking to excess, rentain- 
‘ng unbothered to be physically unt in the 
Picurean. Although missing out on serious shooting and 
shing, it was clearly advantageous tor Waugh te main- 
fain ἃ patrician bias that suited his notions of superiority, 
ind thus, as Hastings writes, he “assumed a part that much 
wpraled to him as that of landed country geotleman.” 
¢ven maintained that he would have liked “to have 
descended from a useless Lord.” But when he mar 


tied his second wife Laura, his in-laws the Herberts found 
“disturbingly vulgar his exaggerated admiration for the 
upper classes.” 

Now then. I don’t know who anymore, across the 
United States (where an ascent from no-account begin- 
nings may be sting from the rooftops), gives much of a fig 
in the matters of social standing and climbing. But 
Hastings’s account of the agony and bilter peril encoun- 
(cred by those Europeans who allempt to step up a notch, 
as well as the doom for those who try and don’t succeed, 
will surely encourage those born and bred on the 
American continent to count their blessings. 

Hustings makes amply clear why Waugh has altracted 
so niuch scrutiny as to his social credentials, which 
weren't in fact, scen from an American point of view, half 
bad. Danin decent in fact. However, as one has already 
averred, authors must embrace all of the social world and 
thus cannot afford to be snubs or social climbers; one 
might instead say that for his practical day lo day use, 
Waugh merely posed as one. In any event, in these pages 
there is more than enough evidence for readers to form 
their own opinions. ; 

Ah but then, my goodness, just as one has established 


Waugh's credentials as a gentleman, comes an odd bomb 
shell: Waugh might have had an exaggerated admiration 
for the upper classes, but he could take liberties with and 
even be destructive and unmindful of the impression he 
made upon the kaleidoscopic array of your upper-echelon 
characters of the time, 

Staying as a guest of his friend Alistair Grahman at 
Barford country house, for instance, Waugh ripped out the 
Africa page of their big Times atlas. This ungentcel act 
would have to be regarded as not the behavior of a gen- 
Hleman and such news geiting around could put paid to 
your social climbing for alt time. As it did instantly with 
Graham's mother, a very proper American from 
Savannah, Georgia. 

This tome is unobtrusively packed with facts and so 
many vivid descriptions that again and again one has to 
glance at Selina Hastings’s youthful author photograph to 
know that she could not have been there. In the stories 
unfolding of travel, university and his later squirarchical 
existence, all serve as brillianly wonderful explanations 
if not an apologia for Waugh’s churlishness and for the 
life led then: Where your once hysterically pukka vowels 
were the prow by which you pierced your way to succeed 
and alerted others to your esteem. Now they are no longer 
proclaimed aloud, except perhaps in the dustier comers of 
your better clubs, making this not so distant past enlight- 
ening to read today, when America’s “power” accent has 
the last word, and culturally conquers all. 

Waugh has to be your genuine eccentric. While cager 
to join ihe war against Hitler (he served as an officer 
throughout World War II), he spent much of his time din- 
ing and seeing old friends; Hastings gives brilliantly 
amusing descriptions of his close combat with boredom 
and some of the best renditions of English one-upmanship 
that can be found. While known to be brave, he was per- 
haps the only man in military history who was thought by 
his senior officers to be too rude and offensive to be 
allowed to go into battle. 

After the war, Waugh retained his reputation in 
America, where he spread his inclvility from coast to 
coast. One would have liked to have been eavesdropping 
when he paid his visits to Forest Lawn Memorial Park, 
cerlainly one of America’s most astonishing places, as 
can be seen in Waugh’s magical account of its existence, 
The Loved One. 

Finally, we find Waugh, his entry into the world of the 
landed gentry secured, living in the country house sur- 
rounded by your few sylvan actes - perhaps without the 
mile-long entry drive and the agreeable vista of parklands 
viewed from a stately home’s mullioned windows, but 
nevertheless a reasonable resemblance to ἃ lordly abode. 
One could also find him at While’s, the kind of tony 
London club where members took their satisfaction on 
rainy days by gazing out the club windows al the passing 
damn public getting wel. Hastings must know more than 
8 few club men, for she vividly evokes the ennobling con- 
tentment and comfort to be found in such precincts. A 
refuge which Waugh more and more sought and seemed 
deeply to enjoy in later life, and why not? Where a gent in 
blissfully mate exclusivity could pleasantly contemplate 
his self-esteem and where, over his second gin and tonic, 
had he the imagination, could let wander his reveric. 

(The Los Angeles Times) 


: fretd song with them. “Outside the win- 


ἶ tend an iron bollard. ‘The rope was 


Up to Maggots 


WISHING ON TRAINS by Alison 
ay. London, Heinemann. 469 pp. 


By Wendy Elliman 


The rope reminds Michacla, the hera- 
ine, of the time her brother learned to tie 
knots in the Cubs, and how, thal summer, 
“the cousins had played hangman with a 
ferociousness that frightened them.” 

iis thal summer 20 years earlier which 
lies at the heart of the book. A long-hidden 
childhood trick, careless and vicious, sur- 
faces, threatening to destroy Michaela 
(like Lowry, ἃ widowed editor with a 
daughter) and perhaps drag down her 
brother and her two cousins as well. 

Layers are carefully peeled back. Lowry 
demands an alert, intelligent reader. She 
drops hints, leads you on and shares her 
secrets, bit by bit. Nothing is fed off a 
spoon. You work [0 know her characters, 
as you work to know real people, The 
story is essentially one of obsession, but it 
is obsession in many layers. At the hub is 


ἢ editor for Penguin, South 

, Lowry is a powerful and 

Cvocative storyteller, with a 

ping good tale to tell. 

qi on Trains is Lowry’s second novel. 
Crowded with people {five of them 
hntaced in Its first elght lines), and with 
Town sounds and smells. Cape 
and the surrounding couniryside 
witrialize off the Page, carrying the plot 


hatoy ΙΒ νι δε Moving slowly out of the 


: In its Some tally grey seq; i τε ἁ and self-centered, 
bobbed Sesg- Michaela, self-assured ant ς , 
ten Lon the greasy walct amid-a satked by het childhood cruclty “Had she 
ἣ ἀμ αὶ Peels and plastic bags mav- —seully spent all of her adult life so far her- 
Cited men 08 the choppy waves. Two pouring a secrel in her gut like a maggol, 


feeding on her and nue until it threat- 
take over her life?” 

oo around this central strand are 

the stories of those obsessed by Michaela: 


a huge καὶ! of 


snl] en 85 ἃ Man's thigh ἀπε nei- 
meh Coole get a grip on ee 


her cousin Pauline, unable to compete, try- 
ing instead to please -- and, in doing so, 
betraying first her parents and then her- 
self; Michaela's younger brother Janus, 
hiding his true self in terror that Michaela 
will discover him and despise him; and her 
cousin Antony, a gifted photographer, 
emotionally and sexually tied to Michaela, 
who chooses to live his life at a remove, 
through the far side of a camera lens. 

Lowry draws her characters, major and 
minor, deftly. This is how, for example, 
she introduces Michaela’s aunt: “Helena, 
who had multiple sclerosis and had wriiten 
two books on the subject, had a new 
wheelchair. It was a splendid affair with 
spangled scarlet wheelrims, the chrome 
parts painted an irreverent metallic blue,” 
Each of Lowry’s characters rings (me. 
They talk and think like people you know, 
and, time and again, their thoughts and 
feelings echo yours. - 

Pos-apartheid South Africa cradles the 
events, The book is not so much about (he 
country as of it. Pauline’s boyfriend, a 
brutal and racist Afrikaner, is an ugly 
reminder of the savage past from which 
the country bas broken free. Pauline’s par- 
ents, old apartheid fighters who fled the 
country hours ahead of the Special 
Branch, return. “David was slightly 
stooped now, but he still wore his uniform 
baggy corduroys and loose cardigan with 


big buttons. Harriet had put on weight and 
her grey hair was cut short. Her suit was 
creased from hours in the plane. Michaela 
could see an edge of her petticoal sticking, 
out. They did not look like political exiles. 
They looked like somebody's parents out 
for a summer holiday.” Michaela and her 
whole extended family are long-time lib- 
erals, but when a mixed-race marriage is 
proposed within the family they arc all 
uneasy, “The trouble was, nobody could 
get past the bald fact of Frana’s colour and 
social status... Nobody could get to grips 
with the objections without revealing 
themselves in an unattractive light.” 
Despite the gathering menace of the 
story as the past threalens to engulf the pre- 


sent, despite its increasingly somber images 
with 


and its painful ending, Lowry writes 
humor. For example, Michaela, feeling less 
and less enthusiastic about her lover, gets 
“out of bed at two in the morning, picking 
Simon's arms off her, first one and then the 
other, and folding them across his chest like 
a monk on his death bed.” 

Wishing on Trains is the kind of book 
that you want to stari reading over as soon 


‘as you finish it — both for its language 


(“Her tong hair was a dark nest of eels 
round her shoulders”) and to enjoy agala 
the intricately woven events and chatac- 


- ters that swell together into the final 


crescendo, | 
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Dostoevsky 


(Continned from page 23) 
affection. A possible clue to this ambiva- 
lence appeared in an earlier volume where 
Frank analyzed how Dostoevsky, after his 
famous mock execution in a Siberian 
prison, underwent 4 kind of conversion 
from radicalism to an ethnocentric faith in 
the common Russian people as an embod- 
iment of the human image of Christ. If (as 
he felt) urey were capable of forgiving their 
exploiters, of espousing an ethic of love, 
perhaps their new-born disciple experi- 
enced a measure of inner turmoil and cre- 
ative resistance in trying to exploit his 
unquestioned Jew-hatred artistically. 

Similarly, a letter to Katkov (April 
1866) suggests what might be viewed as 
a temperamental incapacity for con- 
sciously inflicting pain on others. After 
the failure of the attempted assassination 
of Tsar Alexander ἢ, Katkov's atlacks on 
nihilists were relentless. Dostoevsky 
agreed in principle, of coursc, but draw- 
ing upon his own revolutionary past, his 
Outrage was sentimentally deflected from 
outright condemnation into “sartow and 
pity for all the innocents who are being 
misled by such doctrines.” Distinctions 
of this sort tended to mitigate the viru- 
lence of his hatred, If not of peoples then 
of individuals. 

In the current volume, virtually every ref- 
erence in his correspondence to “Zhids” is 
connected with money. For example, after 
the writer had lost all his moncy and his 
return train ticket, and had even pawned his 
watch to the God of (Instant) Fortune, he 
penned a remorseful, highly suggestive let- 
ter to Sofya, his niece. In it he links the 
repulsivencss of Jews to the allure of gam- 
bling, thus enabling him to justify his failure 
at the wheel. “Here is my dcfinitive obser- 
vation, Sofya: if one is prudent, that is, if 
onc is ... cold, and inhumanly cautious, then 
definitely, without any doubt, one can win 
as much as one wishes.” Over the years 
Dostoevsky enjoyed stretches of such com- 
posure, but in the end always reverted to 
type: the impulsive Russian, the man of 
heart. On this occasion it was a Jew who 
played with “horrible, dniuman composute” 
and “raked in the money.” 

This Hamburg Jew was echoed by the 
Mercenary French characters in The 
Gambler. Whereas the Russian loses, the 


rere gamers greal sums. “Roulette,” * 
le 


Aleksei declares, “is simply made for 
Russians” to lose at. Why? “The faculty of 
amassing capital has become... virtually 
the main point in the catechism of virtues 
and qualities of civilized Western man.” 
The Russian’s saving grace is precisely 


- that he has never learned it. On the evi- 


dence of Volume Four, it seems arguable 
whether Dostoevsky's hatred of Jews was 
nearly as intense as his hatred of Germans, 
Poles, or even the French, In the end it may 
be more accurate and useful to view 
Dostoevsky less as a singleminded anti- 
semite than as an all-around xenophobe 
who, as Cole Porter might have had it, 
when not near the persons he hated, hated 
the persons that were near. The fact is that 
back in Russia in the 1870s, his final years, 
Dostoevsky's antisemitism intensified. 

A final Jewish angle in this volume sur- 
faces whon Frank reminds us that 
Dostoevsky could be very superstitious, a 


believer in premonitions. Once in . 
Weisbaden, after Josing all his. money in - 


the casino, he wanted to 866 ἃ priest, but 
in the dark what he thought was an 
Orthodox church turned-out to be asyna- 
gogue. “It was as though I had had cold 
water thrown over me,” he wrote to 
Anna. “I came running home.” Shortly 


-aflerwards, following four years-of his 


grunibling about the degeneracy of 
Western Europe, the Dostoevskys made 


their way: back to Russia. His greatest, . 


most multifaceted work’ lay ashcad. 


‘Perhaps :the next and final volume of 
what must be counted: one of the most .. 


ambitious literary biographies of our time 
will tempt-me to open its pagesagain: i 
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Dan Laor, 'S.Y. Agnon: New Perapectives,” Sifrlat Poallm 


READING FROM 
RIGHT TO LEFT 


BY JEFF GREEN 


{tzhak Laor is a poet, novelist, 
critic and political commentator, 
highly respected by the iniellec- 
tual establishment because of his 
literary talent, intelligence, erudition and 
uncompromising stands. 

Hakibbutz Hameuchad recently pub- 
lished a collection of his literary essays enti- 
tled Anu Kotvin Otach Moledet, The title 
litorally means “We Write You, O 
Homeland,” an ironic twist on the sort of: 
poetry read out loud in school coremonies 
on memorial days, though Laor chooses to 
call the book Narratives with No Natives in 
Engiish, a title which also conveys his polit- 
ical approach: the view that Westem culture 
in general and Israeli culture in particular is 
intrinsically colonialist and εἰ the 
identities of people who.are known, in. thia 
critical vocabulary, as “The Other.” ‘This 
tubric coyers local “minorities” (including 


‘women, who, of course, are tot numerically - 


a minority), a8 well as colonized peoples. 
‘The trend of criticism taken up Βα oy Laor 

claims that every culture imposes: what it 

calls a -“discourse” on its members, a 


- xepressive consensus or repertoire of ideas 
‘from within which it fs impossible to chal- 


lenge the hegemony. of that culture, 
Gonerally it is easy for us to notice this 
Phenomenon from far off. For example, 
we are not upset by the notion that in 
medieval Christian Europe people were 


Constrained to think in medieval Christian . * 
terms because there were none other ayail- ' 
able. However, wo.bridle af the notion that: 


our own think 


lenging (or. even’ discover) 
ae notions about what rin is and 


‘our’ own . 


should be -- and this is precisely what Laor 
seeks to demonstrate. 

‘His approach is uncompromisingly rad- 
ical. He argues, for example, that the liter- 
ary conventions which we call “realism” 
are, in fact, devices to prevent us from 
Understanding that we are not truly free to 
think or to define ourselves. He malntalis 
that striving to achieve freedom should be 
the first and foremost goal of all creative 
activity, and finds that very few local writ- 
ers pass muster when micnsured against 
this demanding standard. 

He regards the dominant discourse of the 
Israeli consensus as particularly oppressive 
because it bas been so intensely occupied 
with state and nation building, with (as he 
sees it) the suppression and oppression of 
minority cultures (Arab and Oriental 
Jewish) and, worst of all in his view, with 
the creation of a militaristic national 
mythos at the expense of historical truth. 

From this point of departure he reinter- 


-prets several writers who have set (he tone 


in modem Isracli literature, including the 
novelisis Amos Oz and A.B. Yehoshua, 
and the poet Nathan Alterman. 

-Laor’s essays demand close famillarity 
with the material they discuss and are writ- 
ten in dense, unfriendly prose, He reproach- 
68 the critic Dan Miron, for example, for 
writing “out of identification with the com- 
munity, with its values, out of an a priori 
Tenunciation of an expansion of the context 
of ‘the possible,’ of ‘the hypothetical,’ of 
the potential (unrealized) found in heresy, 
even if such heresy does not exist,” 

‘The best argument against Laor is the 
simple fact that his ideas are not sup- 


. Pressed, but, in effect, ignored. He is given . 


more than a fair hearing, and few Ι 
heed him. His .novel, Aim, Ma‘ael αἱ 
Melachin (“The Nation, Food Fit for 


Kings") was published in one of the most” 


prestigious of the country's literary series 


» and recelved adulatory Teviews in influen- 
cua Ἢ tamed ates ies newspapers like Ha'aretz. it has not, 

“ se” that prevents us from chal- is virtually impose 
ph αὐ postible to read with. plea. 


: Ratnbow, the 1960s classic Hoyel by the 


wever, reached a large audience, since it 


for -exainple, Gravity’s 


. translated all the Aramaic 


American writer Thoma: 
which it bears some similarity 2 
Laor's essays and political articles 
also published prominently. He fails to. 
vince the public that he is right, = 
mainly because he arrogantly ignores the 
elementary task of communication, . 
His political articles take an Altitude of 
such uncompromising moral Purity ὦ 
their reproaches against Israel that no . 
can live with that position, | ey 
are clenrly intended to be unrealistic since 
Laor vicws “tealism" as tyrannical, 
Nonctheless they are trapped in an infinite 
regress like a hall of mirrors: In Order Io 
criticize the prevalent version of 
One must create an alternative, which by 
its inner logic will be as tyrannical as that 
which it replaces, and so on. 


DAN LAOR, ἃ professor of Hebrew liter. 
ture and not, as far as T knaw, related ig 
Yitzhak, has written a very different typeof 
book about literature. διαὶ Agnon: 
Hebetim Hadashim (“S.Y. Agnon: New 
Perspectives”), published by Sifriat Poalim, 
contains seven informative essays shout 
Agnon and his work. Laor is in the fina 
Stages of writing a biography of Agnon, the 
most important Hebrew writer of the 20h 
century, and this book clearly bears the 
mark of that enterprise. His topics includ, 
"S.Y. Agnon’s Zionism,” “Did 
Write about the Holocaust?” and ", 

as an Example and Object of Referencs in 
Recent Hebrew Literature.” Laor writes 
clearly and is committed to getting the 
names, dates, and places straight, 

By placing Agnon in (his seemingly ᾿ 
Prosaic contexl, he helps us appreclate the 
amazing power of Agnon’s literary {magi- 
nation. Agnon is a paradigm of the imagi- 
Native freedom that Yitzhak Laor calls for, 
Δ stunning example of a creative genius 
who chose to write out of commitment to 
what appears to be a rigid religious tadi- 
tion and to recreate and commemorate thal 
tradition in his writing. 


Dan Laor's first article maps out te. ἢ 


Publication history of Agnon’s work. . 
Agnon oversaw what has become th - 
canonical edition of his work, printed by 
Schocken in 1953. In his latter yeas 
Agnon wrote intensely and prolifically, 
Publishing widely in periodicals, but be 
wns upparently reluctant to spend time 
gathering his own writing in further books 
Since his death in 1970, his daughle, 
Amunna Yaron, with the help of others, hus 
been collecting and publishing his wor, 
δ that today the posthumously 
writings are more voluminous than te 
collected works published during i 
author's lifetime. For readers and scholat 
this creates something of an Ν 
dilemma, since one cannot know to wht! 
degree the posthumous volumes reflect ie 
author's intentions. fs 
Atem Re'item (“You Have Seen"), por { 
lished by Schocken, is the 13th posh 
mous volume. The title comes [05 
Exodus 20:22: "You have seen that 1 
talked with you from heaven,” for Agi 2 
subject is divine revelation. ΕΣ τῷ 
i — δ vole ἐπ the ie 
‘oly Days, this is an 
Shavuot consisting of quotations τη 
vast range of traditional J 


list them al at πο οὐδ!" § 
lakes 11 pages to lis! a pooped 


this 567-page volume.) They ate 
in four tong sections: “The Glving Ὁ 
Torah,” “The Ten Commandment μ 
the Tablet of Your inaly and 
Torah.” The first sect! 
published in 1959, and the others W 1 
added now by his | iterary executors. ; 
With the aid of the as table of τ 
tenis, one can find say’ d 
specific topics such as the Ark or ode 
the Ten Commandments, of a ΡΝ 
drift through the book, reading Wit 
wherever the eye lights. Agnoa 
thal the basis of his book is Lary 
meaning), remez (allegory) 47a) 1 
example), sad (mystical meaning) 


Hebrew and edited them slightly, 
the Davor of the original 


i Felnberg. New York, Ktav 


LE NDEL OF KOTZK: God's 
ial Rebs! by Rabbi Jacob Shtull. 2900 
‘died Ra., Pepper Pike, Ohio 44124, 
ΓΝ THE FIRE AND WATER: 
‘i Life of Reb Noson of Breslov by 
‘yin Kramer. Jerusalem, Breslov 
ταπὰ Institute, 779 pp. Price not slated, 
¥ YOURS: The Collected 
iqert of Reb Noson of Breslov Vol. 1 
sated by Yaacov Gable. Jerusalem, 
κῶν Research Institute. 400 pp. Price 
sisted. 


fyReuven Ben Dov 


lave to admit it. The Kotzker Rebbe 
fightens and fascinates me. His sin- 
ge-minded zeal for absolute truth, 
disdain for externals, and locking 
ἘΝῚ away in his room in his later 
πον out for explanation. A few have 
‘zed to try, but none with the sensitivity 


Highflier 


DAY, BY NIGHT, THROUGH HAZE AND FOG 
yYoash Tsiddon-Chatto. Or Yehuda, Ma'ariv Book 


iid. 03 pp, Price ΠΟΙ stated, 


‘By Martin van Creveld 


career, 
Prat the career is outstanding, Tsiddan’s madesty ts 
To bear him tell it, he almost single-handedly orga- 


Gun 
Culture 


IRHAL PASSAGE by Eri 
ι y Erik Larson, 
= Yor, Crown Publishers. 272pp. $21. 


he ready availabilit i 
: y of guns in 
the US = their annual bloody 
a 
annsing ve long ceased to be 


Rare 


hs reas of ome of the hard facts. ‘The 


|, Tobacco and Firearms 

" there were 66.7 million 

ta circulation in 1989, more 

Ἂν ῥ᾽ the total in 1960, and this 

μη of total of 200 million firearms. 

Jing ἀπ 4893, handguns — almost 

more ti 

ἐν lost in combat in Vietnam. oe 
People in New York 

Mey ay rls ork alone 

ane 8 Of δὰ 
Wig?! look very hard to find them. 


press Ban Ownership is bolstered by 


and beauty of Chaim Feinberg. His ana- 
lytic exposition shines through a prism of 
poctic metaphor. 

We are gently led on a journey of discov- 
ery of the Kotzker's views on such subjects 
as holiness, ego, humility, faith, doubt, fear 
of heaven, spiritual altention and t'shuva, A 
few examples will suffice. How to achieve 
self-recognition, to touch and activate “the 
inner point"? Feinberg writes that “under 
all the Inyers of tired routine, mimicry and 
monstrous appetite lies a unique hidden 
spiritual center. God-awareness jars the 
inner point awake, but only if it is practised 
obsessively, unremitlingly, from the first 
flutter of the eyelid cach morning.” 

The Kotzker attacked our spiritual lazi- 
ness and our tendency, as Feinberg 
observes, to sit egg-like, full of the yolk of 
potential but undeveloped. This book 
includes many famous and less famous 
aphorisms and stories from his disciples, 
for the Kotzker never wrote himself. 

There is no room for compromise, vague- 
ness, materialism, and honor in the teach- 
ings of Kotzk. Imitation is freif; we must 
learn who we are in order to be original. 

The author only became religious at age 
33, and was sadly stricken with cancer 


when 49. Despite physica! pain, he decid- 
ed to write this book, and so his thoughis 
and faith live on to inspire us. If you want 
a quick “fix” on Kotzk ideas, you can read 
a highly condensed version in a booklet 
written by Rabbi Jacob Shtull. In some 40 
Pages you will gel a taste, which hopeful- 
ly will whet your appetite for more. 


THE KOTZKER Rebbe did not produce a 
dynasty; similarly, Rebbe Nachman of 
Bratslav left no successor, but his teachings 
are alive and well today thanks to his books, 
and those of his disciple Reb Noson. Over 
25 books in English have been published, 
some translations of classical works, some 
booklets, and a few overviews of some 
Bratslav teachings. Recently a magnum 
opus of nearly 800 pages, Through Fire and 
Water, was produced. It describes the life of 
Reb Noson, 

When 1 first saw the book 1 assumed it 
would be of interest only to Bratslay has- 
sidim. 1 was wrong, It’s easy to read, which 
is perhaps to be expected since it was writ- 
ten by Chaim Kramer, the author of 
Crossing The Narrow Bridge. There is a 
wealth of historical information, and more 
than a flavor of Bratslav philosophy to give 


food for thought. However, I would not 
recommend this book till you have read 
some of the other publications on Bratslav 
thought, such as The Narrow Bridge, or 
Under The Table. 


I HAVE similar views on Eternally Yours, 
the collected writings of Reb Noson. But in 
this case, although there is a lot of repeti- 
tion, it is possible to acquire more ideas in 
less tims. It was fascinating to have the 
opportunity to read the private correspon- 
dence of a deeply pious hassidic Jew who 
was a living textbook. Nearly every sen- 
tence is permeated with faith, thanksgiving 
and hope. 

Reb Noson’s son was constantly 
reminded not to focus on what he lacked, 
but to act happy in order eventually to 
become happy, and to choose to divert his 
thoughts from pain and suffering by Icarn- 
ing, praying, and doing good deeds. 
Applying the lesson to ourselves, we 
should joke and dance every day, and even 
act silly sometimes. We should view our- 
selves as literally created anew at each and 
every moment. Our Icarning will then be 
fresh and exciting. 

We must also persist in strengthening 
ourselves with joy and gladness, and so 
turn all the groaning and sighing into joy. 
Bach day we must search for the good 
points that are in is, and be joyful over 
them. “Don't worry, be happy” is a theme 
of most of the letters. [ΠῚ 


or those who do not know -- among them, I am 
afraid, this reviewer, until he read the book -- 
Yoash Tsiddon-Chatto was a Knesset member for 


nized the illegal immigrants detained by the British on 
Cyprus in 1947, conducting several'acts of sabotage as 
well. Also single-handedly he established and command- 
ed the Israel Air Force's first night-fighter squadron, 
whose motto he uses as the title of the book; predicted the 
1967 air strike against Egypt, and designed the special 
parachute-guided rocket-esasted bomb that broke up the 
Arab alr forces’ runways in 1967. Forced to leave the IAP 
after a disagrcement with his superiors, he ran into trou- 
ble when he insisted that Israc! should build a copy of the 
French Vautour rather than of the Mirage V. 

And so on and on, down to 1991 when he was the only 
Israeli representative at the Madrid Peace Conference 
worth his salt. For 40 years, each time a problem arose, 
Tsiddon was in the right and knew just what to do, 
Unfortunately, though, all too often there were obtuse 
opponents who stood in his way and obstructed his plans. 

‘The cheats apart -‘Tsiddon's particular béte noire is Israel 
Aircraft Industries — those opponents fell into two types. 
First, there were “clvil servants” who stressed political 
considerations over technical and commercial ones, thus 
distorting the “free economy” and oblaining results that 
were nol as good as they could have been, Then there were 
fellow officers, among them several of Tsiddon’s superiors, 
whose technical grasp did not match his and who falled to 
see the excellence of his plans. None of his opponents could 
keep up with the author's “logical” brain. (Also, unlike most 


Israelis, he was capable of absorbing vast quantities of alco- 
hol without getting drunk.) 

The author's “Cartesian” mind is particularly in evidence 
when he explains his ideas on foreign policy and war. Back 
in 1957 he concluded that “nuclear war” (meaning war con- 
ducted under the threat of nuclear weapons, as the 1956 
Sinai Campaign was) would be “short” -- an idea which, 
given the three-year Korean War, was manifestly wrong 
even at the time. Since then there have been many wars, 
some of them quite long, e.g. the War of Attrition which 
lasted from 1968 to 1970, Yet Tsiddon, writing in the early 
1990s, quotes the paper he produced over 30 years earlier 
as if it represented the acme of strategic wisdom. 

Given the book’s character — part self-advertisement, 
part childish reflections on subjects (such as ouclear 
weapons and Israeli-Syrian relations) abaut which the 
author knows nothing ~ one might well ask: what 
remains? The answer is, a surprising number of good 
yarns. For those who want to know how Tsiddon fought 
and tricked the British (without falling victim to the 
charms of several ae ladies who tried to trap him on 
the way); piloted Meteor and Vautour aircraft at great risk 
to his life; explained the true significance of Israel to both 
Jews and Gentiles; and traveled ali over Latin America -- 
to such people the book has something to offer. Those 
who are interested in serious thought on war, business and 
politics, however, will do better to look clsewhere. Μ 


the national myth of the frontiersman, the 
abundant manufacture of guns and ammunt- 
Hon, the ready availability of firearms to all 
without any requirement of training in their 
use, and with inadequate government con- 
trol over their sale. Efforts at changing the 
law have to contend with the fierce and well- 
financed lobbying of the National Rifle 
Association (NRA) and a well-founded fear 
of violent crime (itself more frequent 
because of the availability of guns). The car- 
nage is further increased by the widespread 
use of firearms by criminals, the lack of 
built-in safety devices in weapons, and accl- 
dents caused by pores eet hold of their 
nts’ inadequately gu guns. 
The Beret of Larson’s hard-hitting 
account is 8 gruesome incident: 16-year 
old boy terrorized his high school with a 
sem{automatic handgun, killing a teacher. 
He would have killed more, had not the 
rmagazine he had chosen repeatedly jaramed. 
Larson uses this 85 a jumping-off point 
for his examination of the murky world of 
the arms business: he even manages to set 
himself up in arery as 8 licensed deal- 
no questions asked. 

a In covertig this well-trodden ground, 
however, Larson does come up with a few 
rises. The Wild West of cinema and 
TV fame never existed. Frontier towns 
enjoyed an enviably low homicids rate: 
around 0.6 killings per year even in the 
more notorious places such as Dodge City. 


Local‘ papers editorlalized indignantly 
about violent crime..in New York! 
“Hardly a day passes thal some one docs 
not receive an etemmal quictus from some. 
assassin,” grumbled a Missouri newspaper. 

The fabled heroes fall to pass close 
inspection. Wyatt Earp and Bat Masterson 
were known to the Dodge City locals ag 
“the Fighting Pimps” and with reason: 
they were con-men and gamblers. Others, 
like Billy the Kid, were cut-throats or psy- 
chopaths, given to cutting their victims 
down from behind in ambush rather than 
in face-to-face combat. 

The guns were nearly as dangerous to 
their owners as to their opponents. The 
fabled Colt Peacemaker was liable to fire 
when dropped and not to fire when the 
trigger was pulled. A replica made after 
the Second World War reproduced its 
qualities (or lack of them) so well that at 
last count it had accounted for at least 40 
people, killed in accidents, 

Larson also points out that the NRA was 
not always so vigorous in its determination 
to protect the Second Amendment. It was 
originally a sportsman’s organization, con- 
cerned with target shooting and hunters’ 
rights. But in 1977 a man called Harlon 
Carter took the helm and led it to battles 
with government over any type of gun con- 
trol, Interestingly, over half its membership 
actually supports registration of handguns. 
But the NRA’s turnover is high, and the 


hard-core, who Inbet gun-control advocates 
“fascists,” have stayed in control. 

The author is sanguine about the 
prospects for reform. His modest proposal 
involves much tighter controls over gun 
sales and dealers, and requires proficiency 
tests for people applying for gun ownership. 
At least on this last part be can use the 
Second Amendment against its most ardent 
defenders: the right “to keep and bear arms” 
is balanced by the requirement of a “well 
oe eg Militia.” But the chances for 

οἷν effective legislation are not good. 

Jn Israel, gun control is not a buming 
political issue. The controls are tighter, 
and the army does teach a basic respect for 
firearms. Nonctheless there are occasional 
fatalities when soldiers play foolish games 
with their weapons. . 

During an attack in Jerusalem, when two 
terrorists rampaged down a street killing 
two before being killed themselves, the 
local-police chief criticized people on the 
apot who hampered the work of the anti- 
terror squad by blazing away in all direc- 
tions, Carrying a gun may not always be 
such a good idea. . 

Incidentally, the current NRA head, 
Wayne LaPierre, recently came out with a 
book that is doing well in the US. Its mes- 
sage is predictable. “Clearly, the Warsaw 
ghetto stands in history as a shining exam- 
ple of the dangers of gun control.” So now [iis 
we know. βι Sey 
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ithout phyllo dough, Middle 
Eastern cookery would be a 
poor shadow of itself. 
Known as brik to Tunisians, 


yufka to Turks, fila to Egyptians, and ‘as 
strudel dough to many Europeans and 
Americans, (he paper-thin leaves of this 
dough are the basis for hundreds of differ- 
ent recipes, ᾿ ᾿ 

Burekas, baklava, Moroccan: cigars, 
Greek spinach plés, Tunisian meat ples 
and the famous Moroccan -pastilla — α 
pigeon pie seasoned with ginger, saffron, 
cinnamon, allspice, sugar and almonds -- 


‘would simply not exist without phyllo. 
’ Viennese pastry chefs would have been at 


a terrible loss if they had-not learned the 
secret of making'.this. dough from the 
Turks, for it is virtually impossible to 
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Delicate phyilo dough is the base for 
a host of tasty international recipes. 


"ΒΥ Daniel Rogov 


make an acceptable apple strudel without 
phyilo. -"- 


᾿Ὑβ only problem is that making phyllo 


Isaves ig an art form, one that takes far too 
much time and effort to be practical for 
most cooks, The process involves making 
a dough that has to be kneaded for as long 
ag two hours. The dough is then divided 
into small balls, kneaded again for an hour 
or so, and then pulled and Stretched uniil it 


is’ almost transparent, The process has’ 


-lo comes in 


reduced quite a-few amateur chels to a 
state of quiet hysteria. 

Tt is not difficult to find ready-made 
phyllo dough. ‘Many of the local bakery 
shops that use it on a regular basis will be 
glad to wrap it in plastic and sell you as 
many leaves as you like. If this is not con- 
venient, you can purchase the commer- 


_ cially made phyllo that is made by Shahaf. 


Available in miost supermarkets, the phyl- 


packages containing between 


leaves will become Soggy: 


5 opened, the shects should 
: ΚΠ Ἢ they will become dry 
τα dough from the refrigerator 
345 minutes before use. When cutting 
E ἀνεὶς of phyllo, pile them one on top of 
eother, with no air between them. If the 
sheets must be left to stand for more than a 
minutes, cover them with u slightly 
doth to keep them from becoming 
ἐγ and brittle. ; ᾿ 
Keep in mind that most recipes: using 
aor tater cooking. They can then 
petransferred directly from the freezer into 
teoven without thawing. 
Unless you have a passion for dough that 
ustes like library paste, never cook or 
sevarm phyllo in a microwave aven. 


PTIROPITAKIA 


Atraditlonal Greek recipe 


For the filling: 
{2 cup feta cheese 
ταῦ ἘΠΙῸΝ ntaler or similar cheese, 


grated finely 

85 gr. cream cheese (minimum fat 
τῳ 

20908, 

Tt. chopped parsley 


12 cup sesame seeds 
‘og a yolk, beaten lightly with 1 Tbsp. 


Make the filling in a bowl by mashing 
he feta cheese until it crumbles. Add the 
remaining ingredients for the filling and 
nix together thoroughly. Cut each phytlo 
kafintoa strip 15 x 30 cm. Brush each leaf 
: with the melted butter. Fold the leaves 

| kengthwise making strips 6 x 30 cm. Again 
bush with butter and place | Tbsp. of the 
Ging at the bottom of cach leaf. 

Pold over to form a triangle and continue 
folding, buttering each fold, until the strip 
Β completed. Repeal with ench of the 
sips and place the completed triangles on 
awell-grensed cookic tin. 

Brush the tops of cach triungle with but- 
‘ot and then with the egg yolk. Sprinkle 
over the sesame seeds and bake in an oven 
that has been preheated to 180°C! until the 
Pisirles are gotden brown and flaky (about 
40:30 minutes), Serve hot or cool. Yields 
1610 24 pastries, 


_ AMorocean recipe by Claudia Roden 


4 or Ἷ large chick 

ene arg en 
Margarine 

‘large onion, grated 


| tat 
“ft. Qround ginger 

af wo 4 f BIS? Powdered saffron (optional) 
‘8p. ground cinn: 


V2tsp, ground allsp\ 
Thep, Spice 


3 
18 pas ae chopped finely 


ng O57 
20 and 25 sheets, each messin a4, 180 gr, margari 
centlnveters These are well “ ‘Bshoots phyllo slot 
to store and equally easy (OU: | sigh 1 Thep, sugar Pastry 
The company boasts thal © Tt 1 tep, cround cinnamo 
leaves, made with most "MF ob 120 or. almonds, chopped and 
em technology, contain 20 Ἐν eel In margarine 


this is a bit silly, because "os BES 1899 yolk beate 
i is kind of dough rem 8 {yy on beaten 
pala om a or oiling of al : ω ach cinnamon and sugar 
i ing it. 
ἱπένεέ eS ey nee - sagt Ds μέ εἶπε then seated 
at previously FORE “teste er Π 8 small amount of water 
oti pee the sheels 1 ee. — with .2: Tbsp, margarine, the 
- their seuted plastic bags they tT y ἄρα μοι ings and parsley until ihe 
erated or frozen until ready for τὸ δ". (bout μα μία that it falls off the bones 
not, however, refrigerals pny" a : ). Add more water if needed 
than a week and do not freee i pF νῷ a ap ‘When 
use maT Of the and reserve. 
than three months, BECHSS wep’ Slt ad bone 4 birda and cut the meat 


about 150 ml. of the stock and beat 


as 
Ἔ 


‘until golden brown. Serve 


it together with the eggs. Season to taste 
with salt and pepper, pour into a small pan 
and Stir over a very low heat until the mix- 
ture is creamy and nearly set. 

Brush a round pie tin about 33 cm. in 
diameter and 4-5 cm. deep with the melted 
margarine. Fit a shect of phyllo in the dish 
so that the ends fold well up and overlap 
the edges. If this is not possible, use over- 
lapping sheets of phyllo. 

Lay six shects of pasiry on top of each 
other, brush gy cach with melted mar- 
cinnamon sauteed almonds. Spread 
about half of the egg mixture over this and 
sprinkle with a lille of the remaining 
stock. Cover with 4 more sheets of phyllo, 
brushing each with melted margarine. 
Lay the pieces of boned fowl! neatly on 
top and cover with the rest of the ogg mix- 
lure. Sprinkle with a litle more chicken 
stock. Cover with the remaining phyllo 
sheets, brushing each with melted mar- 
garine and then overlap the bottom sheets 
and the sides of the dish. 

Brush the top of the ple with the beaten 
egg yolk and place in an oven that has been 
preheated to 160°C for 40 minutes. After 
that, raise the temperature to 200°C and 
bake until the pastry is crisp and the top a 
deep golden color (about 15 minutes 
longer). “- 

Serve piping hot, sprinkled with sugar 
mixed with cinnamon. Serves four. 


SPANOKOPITA 


A traditional Greek recipe 


1 kilo spinach, washed and picked 
over 


2 Tbsp. olive oll 

1/2 cup butter, melted 

125 gr. Gruyere or other Swiss-style 
cheese, grated 

1/4 cup Parmesan cheese, grated 
οι 

salt and pepper to taste 

100 gr. phyllo pastry leaves 


Shake off as much water from the 
spinach as possible. In a heavy skillet, heat 
the olive oil and 2 Tbsp. of the bulter and 
in this saute the spinach, covered, over a 
high flame, until steam appears. Reduce 
the flame and simmer until the spinach is 
tender (S-6 minutes). With a slotted spoon, 
remove the spinach from the skillet and 
chop coarsely. Return to the skillet and 
season to taste with salt and pepper, 

In a small mixing bowl combine the 
cheeses, spring onions and salt and pepper 
to taste. Add this mixture to the spinach 
and mix well. Butter a square casserole 
dish or cake tin and in the bottom place 6 
leaves of the phyllo dough. Brush the top 
of each leaf with butter before covering 
with the next leaf. 

Over these spread the prepared spinach 
and cheese mixture. Cover this with 6 
more leaves of the dough, again bultering 
the leaves and also buttering the top. Be 
sure that the edges of the pastry are well 
buttered and bake in a oven that has been 
preheated to 180°C for 30-40 minutes. 

Remove from the oven, !et cool for 5 min- 
utes and invert on a baking dish. Return to 


‘|. the oven until the top is crisp and golden- 


MOROCCAN CIGARS 


A reelpe by Claudia Roden 


1/2 kilo phyllo leaves : 

4 medium onion, chopped finely 

4 Tbsp. oll 

760 gr. lean minced lamb or beef 

2 tsp. clnnamon 

1/2 tsp. allspico 

salt and pepper to taste 

pinch of cayenne pepper or more to 
taste 

smail bunch of corlander, chopped 
finely (optional) 


6 eggs 
180) gr. margarine, melted 


Ina small bow! let the onions soak in the 
oil for about 1 hour. Add the meat and 
crush with a fork. Add the seasonings and 
spices and cook, stirring with a wooden 
spoon until the meat is done (10-15 min- 
ules). Add the herbs. 

In a bow! lightly beat the eggs and pour 
them over the meat. Cook genlly, stirring 
constantly, for a minute or two, just until 
the eggs have sat [0 8 creamy consistency.- 
Let the filling cool and then correct the 
seasoning to taste. 

To roll the cigars, cut each sheet of phyl- 
lo into three rectangles and place them 
together in a pile 50 they do not dry out. 
Brush each sheet with melted margarine 
and on each strip place a tablespoon of fill- 
ing along one of the short edges. Roll τῇ 
dough over the filling, tuck in the ends an 
then continue to roll up as you would 8 


cigar 

igars may be cooked by deep frying 
wail ey εἴς phe brown or brushed 
with melted margarine ry a 
oven that has been preneal tier 


Serves six to eight. 


brown (about 10 minutes). Serve hot or at 
Toom temperature. Serves four to six. 


BAKLAVA 


1/4 kilo phyllo dough leaves 
2 cups pistachio nuts, chopped 


coarsely 
1/2 cup almonds, chopped 
2 1/2 cups sugar 
1 tsp. ground cinnamon 
2 cups unsalted butter, melted 
3/4 cup honey 
julce of 1 large lemon 
3 slices each orange and lemon rind 
2 cinnamon sticks 
4 whole cloves 


Ina mixing bowl, combine the pistachio 
nuts, almonds, 6 Tbsp. of the sugar and the 
ground cinnamon. Mix well. In a lightly 
preased baking pan, about the size of the 
phylio leaves, place 12 sheets of phyllo, 
brushing every other sheet with the melted 
buiter. 

On this, spread 1/3 of the nut mixture 
and then lay on 6 more phylio sheets, but- 
tering each, Distribute anather 1/3 of the 
nut mixture on this and‘again cover with 6 
philo sheets, buttering each. On these dis- 
tribute the final 1/3 of the nut mixture. 

Cover with 8-12 phyllo sheets, buttering 
every other sheet. With a sharp, wet kuife, 
cut the baklava into diamond-shaped 
pisces. | 

Heat the remaining butter until it begins 
to brown and pour over the baklava. 
Sprinkle the top with ἃ few drops of water 
and place in an oven that has been preheat- 
ed to 180°C for 30 minutes. Reduce the 
oven heat to 170°C and bake for 1 hour 
longer. ἢ 

Ina large skillet combine the remaining 
sugar with the honey, lemon juice, fruit 
rinds, cinnamon sticks and cloves. Add 2 
cups of water and then heat over a low 
flame, stirring constantly, until the mixture 
boil: : 


8, 

Remove immediately from the heat. 
Allow to cool, remove the cinnamon sticks 
and cloves and then lar the liquids over 
the baklava when it is fully baked. Serve 


warm or at room temperature. Yields 24- 
30 a 


portions. 


MATTERS 
OF TASTE 


HAIM SHAPIRO 


‘Farm Restaprant, Herb Farm on 
Mt. Gilboa, near Jezreel Junctlo 
Ti p.m. Closed Sundays. 

(Not kosher.) Ὁ 


, 
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E-LEE produces educational materiais Including matching games, memory games, puzzles and rhyming games. 


nthe days when we were purchasing 

playthings for our daughters, we 

assiduously avoided those marked 

“educational game." These tended to 
be pretentious or boring, or both. 

If I had to name the one game from 
which our children learned most, it would 
probably be Trivial Pursuit, which carries 
no such slogan. 

This came to mind at the start of the 
school holidays when 1 received a press 
release suggesting a certain company’s 
educational playthings for parents to buy 
for summer vacation time. 

I'm referring in particular to ἢ game 
comprised of wood-like plastic rods made 
by Palda of Kfar Ruppin, which states 
boldly on the cover “Suited to the syllabus 
of kindergartens, in accordance with the 
learning program of the Ministry of 
Education.” 

Called Sogrim Heshbon (‘‘closing the 
account"), the game is based on colored 
rods of different lengths, simed at 
demonstrating math concepts in concrete 
form. Such rods have long been used in 
arithmetic classes in the primary grades; 
they’re called b’didim in Hebrew. 

But for summer vacation fun? 

Kids can, of course, play a game with 
Palda’s Sogrim Heshbon rods — two 
games, in fact. A spinning dial shows each 
player which color rod to take from the 


- pile. Im one version, players must fill up 


rulers with the-corvect lengths of rods. In 
another, players build rectangles with the 
rods. 

I'm not quite sure how playing these 
games will teach kids anything about the 
numiericat values of the different length 
rods (one to 10), but they will learn to 


_ identify their relative lengths according to 


color. : 
Sogrim Heshbon is for children aged 
three and up, and its list price is NIS 59, 


Palda also has sets of geometric shapes. 


for educational play. 


‘AT A pre-Pessah toy fair, I first made the 
“acquaintance of another manufacturer of 
educational materials and games, and was 
very impressed with the variety and 
quality of its goods. ὃ 


To the general public, it is ἃ relatively, 


unknown entity, though E-LEE has 


-existed for six years, in Netanya’s old 


industrial zone. 

What first caught my eye were E-LEE's 
coiorful wall charis, made of transparent 
polypropylene (a flexible plastic), with 
silk-screen prints. My personal favorite is 


Whether educational or just plain fun, 
a new range of games promises to 
conquer the summer boredom blues. 


a calendar of the Days of Creation, in 
which you flip over the pages to add the 
elements created each day of the week. It 
comes with Hebrew or English text, for 
about NIS 40, 

Equally attractive are weather charts and 
anatomical -charis suitable _for 
Kindergarten and the early grades, 
available in Hebrew and other languages, 
The weather chart, for instance, is 
exported in English, Spanish and Russian, 

E-LEE exports both to general and 
Jewish markets abroad. For the latter, it 
has learning materials and games related 
to the Jewish holidays and customs. Not 
specifically Orthodox, Conservatlve or 
Reform, they are suitable for most streams 
of Judaism, except pethaps the haredi. 
Girls are pictured in skirts, boys with hats. 

Tf anything, I found the Jewish material 
a little top traditional - not so much in 
content, but in design. In rhatching and 
memory games, for instance, the scenes 
from Istael are very conventional both in 
their subject and depiction -- the Western 
Wall, the Knesset, the Tower of David, 
ete. I have the same reservation about the 
illustrations relating to the Jewish 
holidays; they seem to belong to an earlier 
era, 

Perhaps this is E-LEE's Perception of 
what Jewish communities abroad want. In 
any case,‘ the Jewish Aency was 
sufficiently impressed to invite E-LBE as 
the only commercial firm to participate in 
a recent workshop in Belgium for the 
encouragement of Hebrew teaching, 

For local Israeli audiences, the learning 
games of a general nature will probably 
have more appeal. These are also more 
modern and attractive in design. 


The company’s material is aimed at 


children from one to eight, including 
children with various learning disabilities, 


The firm, which makes everything itself - 


from start to finish,is. headed ‘by a 
husband-and-wife team, Ὁ. 
E-Lee Barak, after whom it is iamed, is 
a teacher, specializing in teactiing throu 
games, both to very young children and to 


By Martha Meisels 


children with handicaps, Meir Barak's 

expertise is silk-screen printing. 

E-LEE’s games are intended to teach 
motor skills, coordination, memory, 
language skills, and niore. There are about 
200 games, and all are made of washable, 
non-toxic polypropylene, decorated using 
the silk-sereen technique. 

“They are games, not lessons," insists 
soles manager Merav Klo. “But the child 
is encouraged to learn, because if he learns 
well, he will succeed more at the game," 

There are matching games, momory 
games, puzzles and rhyming games. There 
is even a series of games on the theme of 
peace, liberally decorated with doves. 
Prices range from NIS 15 to NIS 95. 

Hypertoy, Mama Yokero and Shilav are 
among the chains which carry E-LEE 
products locally. Instructions are in 
Hebrew, but English instructions can be 
oblained from the company on request, 
Many of its games are also available in 
Arabic for the Arab sector. 

Any parent who is interested in seeing a 
demonstration of the company’s wares can 
host a Tupperware-style party for cight or 
more friends and neighbors anywhere in 
the country. All you have to do is notify 
E-LEE at least a week in advance, at (09) 
622208 or (09) 622917. 

Tf you want the Jewish-content games to 
be demonstrated at the party, as well ἃς the 
more general type, you should specify 
when ordering, On request, 
demonstrations can be held in English 
rather than Hebrew, The host receives two 
gifis, whether anything is sold or not. 

The company has just begun a new 
Project: subscription sates of games. 
Parents can sign up for a monthly or 
bimonthly subscription, with prices 
pegged to the age of the child and number 
of games desired, 

JA subscription for ages one and two, 
with six games, costs NIS 190, For ages 
three and fopr, there are two series of six 
games cach, at NIS 200 per series ~ or NIS 
380 if you sign up for both, 

For ages five and six, a six-pame series 


costs NIS 275, while a seven-item set 
including the Creation and ABC calendan, 
—runs ΝΙΝ 305, Again, there is a discoun 
price of ΝΙΝ 550 for ordering both, 
Prices include postage. For further 
details, conttet the above phone numbers, 


IF YOU think that summer is just for 
having fun, there ure plenty of new games 
and toys on the market for that too, 

Spears Games ure now being imported 
importers), and one of the Πρ τὸ arrive 
sounds like pure play with no redeem; 
educational feuture — unless you're in 
training t be an elephant. . 

[ἢ the English original, it’s called Doh. 
Nutlers, and the Hebrew title is Ὁ Ποῦ εἰ 
Ha‘af (“shove your nose”), 

Each child gets an elephant mask of α 
different color and has to pick wp 
matching colored rings (1.6, donuts} on the 
trunk. The game reportedly starts to pet 
difficult when the trunk starts to fill up. 
For two to four players, from age four, at 
a retail price of NIS 69. 

For sheer eye-appeal, my prize of the 
season goes to Playskool, the 
division of Hasbro Toys, for its Create-a- 
Flower assembly kit for the nursery school 
set, aged two lo five. 

The box contains 33 brightly colored 
pieces — flowerpots, stems, leaves, and 
petals -- so that children can compose their 
own plastic flowers. This is meant to 
challenge the imagination and help 
develop fine motor skills, the promoters 


say, 

Besides, it looks like fun. Making this 
warden grow, however, will cost parents 
ΝΙΝ 85, 

Lego, move over. Better Blocks have 
wrived from Down Under. These new 
plastic construction elements are Lego- 
like, but softer and more flexible. Asa 
result, it's possible to make rounded 
constructions from them, or ornaments to 
wear in the hair or around the neck, There 
are even Better Blocks which glow in the 
dark. ‘ 

Better Blocks are the patented invention 
of an Australian engineer, and are 
manufactured in New Zouland, where they 
have reportedly captured 10 percent of the 
market for interlocking building blocks. in 
the US, they received a Parents’ Choice 
Award -- one of 10 awarded annually. 

fu this country, the importer is Ziniuk of 
Haifa (04-551712). ‘Two varieties are sold 
here: u puil with 250 pieces, at NIS 85,and 
a pail of 200 glow-in-the-dark pieces, al 
ΝΙΝ 99. They are avuilable at toy shops 
and at: Humashbir Lazarchan. The size 
currently available here is suitable for 
children aged four and up. Ata later sig 
the larger Better Blocks for 
children will also be imported. . 

Veteran toy brands nre also not = 
an opportunity to promote their bis) 
the summertime. The importers al 
Playmobil plastic _figurines . 
accessories have set up ἃ play area ‘ 
Jervsulem Mall, daily through August 
Hours are 10 a.m, to 8 p.m. week’ 
9:30 a.m. to 2 p.m. Fridays. and 9 μι. 
ΠῚ p.m. Saturday evenings. 

There is no pe diss for children on 
there, bul parents should be forew# δ 
that there is a sales corer. 
“atiractive discount" prices. A colleag® 
who shares my neraesd ha socal 
“educational” toys, tells me 
going on 11, still plays with her Playa 
sels, Burbie dolls, Lego, and other rj 
just-for-fun toys. 


Counter Attraction 


‘Nature is an enchantress who magnetizes 
the human spirit.’ (J.B. Mozley) 


By Alex Berlyne 


y part in improving The 
Jerusalem Post's TV and 
cable program listings is not 
generally known — not even 
w the editors. All I did, after all, was to 
uy Paai Plus which lists all the channels 
aud the very next day the information that 
fd just wasted two shekels on was sud- 
éenly available in the Post. 

It never fails; 1 once demonstrated my 
haleful influence on the money market to 
ἃ incredulous member of our economic 
μα simply by buying some foreign cur- 
racy from a Japanese colleague. 

"Kinue,” I asked this delectable crea- 
tue, "have you any yen I could buy?” 

"| have one two-wenty yen coin,” she 
aunciated carefully. “You can have it for 

four agorot.” 

Itold my doubting Thomas that now I 
qd some Japanese currency it was 
taund to lose value within a month. In fact 
~ despite him calling me paranoid -- the 
palook a nosedive in a little less than a 
week. Quod erat demonstraudum. 


THERE ARE innumerable witnesses who 
ould testify that this uncanny ability to 
any currency cannot be dismissed 
speranoia— in fact, for many years I was 
solnusting and indomitably optimistic that 
i'Peanor Porter had ever heard of me she 
‘ould have made me the hero of her 
Ἰὰς instead of Pollyanna. 
st year, a reader usked the Guardian 
“hal is the opposite of paranviu?” 
Fallysnna Whittier’s rather nauseating 
“Ghd Game,” her insistence that there is 
ri aa: lo rejoice al, seems to 


After a lifetime's observation, however, 
come to the conclusion that my 
Dalal state has no connection to the 
Stage influence I wield on the yen, the 
alls, the pound sterling ~ or ihe Israeli 
‘eke, for thal matter, My ability to cause 
Tates to tumble is, in the truest 

"ase of the word, physical. 
aie simply, we all produce magnetic 
Ἢ [ὦ conventional physica. If 
ear played about with magnets in the 
Physics laboratory while demon- 
Sung the inverse square law of uttrac- 
md repulsion formulated by Charles 
Augustin Coulomb in 1784, you'll 
ἀνα those iron filings being repelled 
ines of Force emanating fram the S. 
Py pay others swiftly converged on 


Well there you have it; ull i 
ὄ H my life, 
ee as Simply fled from my immedi- 
Vecity while attaching Itself to other 


τ ΡΝ 
tam sven sy as lint sticking Lo an 


ej 
«Αμβαροες the first real confirmation 
erage Pos nesis some years ago in a ref- 
ΓΝ a “lreatyse on magnetism” by 
Bethy δ δετάο, x σῆμα, the 
: guested that the planet 
Path ilslf was one giant sl parts 
* force,” he added in De 
Snimate, or imitates life; and 

2 Sittpasses human life.” 
theory tremendously, cr, 
Very recently watched, 
would erized, a friend execute 
lea μὰν been a perfect three- 
ito Tot been interrupted by 
Only lamp-post wn thal 


itt 


‘Ff 
ἔ μὴ 


z 


δ: “making tude remarks about 


recognize that this is possibly the biggest 
breakthrough in the study of magnetism 
since Thales of Miletus discovered miner- 
al lodestones almost 2,600 years ago. 
They'll be sorry; onc day Berlyne’s Law 
will take its rightful place alongside the 
great discoveries of other distinguished 
toilers in this, cr, magnetic field -- the 
Barkhausen Effect, the Langevin Theory 
and the Curie Point which, 1 need hardly 
point out, refers to the temperature al 
which ferromagnetic material Curicously 
loses its magnetism. 

Time will tell. Afler all, according to Ira 
Gershwin’s memorable 1937 lyric, cynical 
neinsagers have always dismissed the 
great innovators: 


They all laughed at Christopher 
Columbus 

When he said the world was round; 

They all laughed when Edison recorded 
sound. 


They all laughed at Wilbur and his 
brother 

When they said that man could fly; 

They told Marconi 

Wireless was a phony - 

it's the same old cry! 


THE SAME powerful force-field 
undoubtedly brings people together with 
occupalions (hat appropriately match their 
names and, incidentally, supplies the 
Post's readers with the endless supply of 
aptonyms they contribute to this column. I 
haven't published any recently — well, all 
right, nol for the past 12 years or 50, and 
anyone could mislay a file. _ ‘ 

In order to ease slowly into this vast 
field of research it might be prudent to 
begin with only one or two categories. 
Admittedly, my first choice may bave 
been influenced by the formative years I 
spent on Munchester’s steppes and tundra 
where part of the staple diet was black 
bread and Clupea harengus. The Latin was 
supplied by a Hadassah Hospital consul- 
tant a few years ago heir bg found my 

ressure was ralher low. 
oe more coffee,” he suggested, “and 
make sure you get plenty of salt. 


“A tablespoonful of salt daily?” I asked. 

“That’s not necessary.” he said. “You 
could eat more pickled herring, for 
example.” 

“Pickled herring?” 1 was astonished. 
“That's a prescription?” 

“All right,” he conceded, terminating the 
proceedings, “11 write you one for 
Clupea hatengus.” 


WELL, THAT’S enough about blood 
pressure and, for that matter, the neat her- 
ringbone stitching I acquired in Shaare 
Zedck Hospital’s cardiology department 
tecenily. Relournons a nos moutons or, 
rather,-nos poissons. 

The indefatigable Dov Riegler, for 
example, referred me to a paper in Nature 
magazine on the Juminous mouthed shark 
by P.J. Herring and followed this up with 
a note from New Scientist on the 
Conservative MP for Hertfordshire who 
had demanded that the EC’s Council of 
Ministers should control excessive fishing 
on the high seas, This defender of the 
Atlantic salmon was called Marion Roe. 

Some contributors must remain anony- 
mous simply because their signatures were 
indecipherable. One of these supplied me 
wilh information about a World War II Lt.- 
General, Sir Edward Herring KCMG, 
KBE, DSO, MC, etc., etc,, who for obvious 
reasons was usually known as Ned Herring. 
Had the general been employed in planning 
feints, bluffs, stratagems or diversions, my 
correspondent suggested, he would surely 
have been called Red Herring. 

Another _calligraphically-challenged 
reader recently sent me a British Channel 
4 TV listing including a series called 
Screaming Reels. One segment, which 


included a feature on “how to stay married - 


though hooked on fishing,” was presented 
by Nick Fisher. 

Bruno Wassertheil, a veteran snapper-wp 
of unconsidered trifles, walked off with the 
Oscar for this category, however, when he 
wrote from farthest California to tell me 
about the marriage of Count Bismarck to an 
American beauty queen, Liz Herring, “The 
Bismarck-Herring wedding nol only made 


headlines on the Society pages,” he added, - 


“byt also raised expectant eyebrows at 


Zabar’s, where doubtless there was great 
anticipation of the issue coming forth from 
this fortuitous union.” 

You could cail it animal magnetism. 


SOME MONTHS ago, a rather long- 
winded ad in the “Strictly Personal” 
columns of New York magazine offered 
$100,000 to anyone who could find this 
pacticular Mr. Lonelyheart a mate. Of 
course, my magnetic S. Pole automatically 
precludes me from collecting the reward 
but I have been examining the possibility 
of getting myself de-gaussed, the wartime 
method of reversing the polarity of the 
permanent magnetic field of ships’ hulls to 
protect them against mines. 

While daydreaming over the “Strictly 
Personal” column, however, I was 
surprised to note how often other 
advertisers described life with their ideal 
Spouses in, er, mouth-watering terms that 
outdid Cole Porter's: 

It’s delightful, it’s delicious, it’s de- 
lovely. 

“Chicken Soup,” for example, was 
looking for a single Jewish male “for a 
delicious taste of life together,” while 
“How are you at Chopping Cnions?” 
announced she was seeking “a warm- 
hearted kitchen compadre.” A slightly dif- 
ferent approach, headed “Cholent Versus 
Sushi,” was placed by a “blue-eyed, 
Waspy, Jewish professional” who was 
seeking a “down-to-earth” Jewish girl — 
presumably one full of beans. The least 
likely to succeed, I belleve, began “Couch 
Potato Seeks Spud,” 

The advertiser described herself as a 
“nonworkaholic professional woman" 
who wished to meet a man who “wants to 
share life’s fun, frustrations and the 
remote control.” 

This sort of thing, it seems to me, can 
only lead to disillusion and an unavoidable 
decision to switch fram New York to 
Slimming magazine though, even there, 
Fings Ain’t What They Used to Be. The 
last issuc 1 saw, sent in by a contributor 
whose name seems to have become 
detached, despite it having lain undis- 
turbed for more than a decade, had a rather 
disturbing masthead. This listed the chief 
sub-editor as Elizabeth Eaton, the sales 
executive as Sue Sweetman, the deputy 
editor as Sybil Greatbatch and tho editor 
as Patience Bulkeley. 


NEVERTHELESS, I remain convinced 
that it pays to advertise, especially if you 
can offer $100,000 as an inducement to 
amateur matchmekers. After all, nat all 
marriages are made in heaven even though 
some seem to be, well, predestined. 

My afece Linda Kovier, of Kibbutz 
Alumim, once informed me that her 
friend's mother had had a music teacher 
called Miss Throstle and that she had been 
taught biology by a Miss Boddy. The 
friend in question was the delectable 
Melanis Bagel and while I was combing 
through the Strictly Personals I came 
across an article in New York magazine 
which Supplied me with the perfect match 
for Melanie or for her sister Elizabeth, one 
that must have been made in some delight- 
ful deli-heaven, 

Both the Bagels, however, are already 
spoken for. Otherwise I would have taken 
great pleasure in introducing them to the 
Port Authority police licutenant men- 
tioned in the article “whose name tag 

" 


teads A. Pretzel.” — 


Pétiecution, people should 
30 -THE JERUSALEM POST MAGAZINE cu People shou! 
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